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NEW SCRIBNER BOOKS 


GENERAL E. P. ALEXANDER’S 
Military Memoirs of a Confederate 


With portrait frontispiece and sketch maps by the author. $4.00 net, postage extra. 
General Alexander was Chief of Ordnance in the Army of Northern Virginia, and afterward 
Chief of Artillery in Longstreet’s corps, and a West Point graduate. The book is devoted 
primarily to criticism of the strategy of the war on both sides. But General Alexander’s 
delightful personal reminiscences and anecdotes, with the rare literary quality of his style, 
make it for the general reader one of the most absorbing and thrilling, as it is one of the most 
valuable, of all books on the Civil War. 





The Romantic Revolt Apollo: An Illustrated Manual of the 
By CHARLES EDWYN VAUGHAN meeren | of Art throughout the Ages 
A new volume in the Period of European Literature. y SOLOMON REINACH 


Edited by Professor Saintsbury. This book coversthe A new edition, revised, enlarged, and with new illus- 
last part of the 18th and the early 19th centuries. trations of this standard work. 
$7.50 net. ‘* A little masterpiece.’’ — Evening Post. 


Social and Religious Ideals _ __ Mlustrated. $1.50 net. 
By the Rev. ARTEMAS JEAN HAYNES, M.A. A History of the Reformation 


Minister of the United Church on the Green, II. The Reformation in the Lands 
New Haven, Conn. B dG 
Helpful, stimulating, and suggestive ‘‘ essays in little,’’ eyond \sermany 
which touch on ern life and conduct at many vital By THOMAS M. LINDSAY, LL.D. 
points, and will strike responsive chords in the hearts The second volume of the able and successful History 
of many readers. $7.00 net, postage extra. of the Reformation. $2.50 net. 
Outdoors: A book of the Woods, Fields, and Marshlands 


By ERNEST McGAFFEY 
A volume of papers revealing a love of nature and power of description rarely surpassed. Fishing, shooting, 
and the open air life in every form delightfully dealt with. $7.25 net, postage extra. 


NEW FICTION 





F. HOPKINSON sMITH’s ‘The Veiled Lady 

The best stories by the best of our story-tellers. There is adventure, sentiment, humor, pathos, and the ial, 
kindly knowledge of human nature. The stories are in many parts of the world: Oriental, Italian, Dutch, and 
American. Illustrated. $1.50. 


CLARA E. LAUGHLIN’S Felicity The Making of a Comedienne 
“* The story is an admirable one, quite out of the common and full of varied interest. Through it all we are 
made to feel the fascination of the theatre.’ — New York Times. 
‘Felicity Fergus is a fascinating character and a story.’’ — Boston Advertiser. 
Illustrated in color. $1.50. 


EDWIN ASA Dix’s Prophet’s Landin 
Joel amy? applies modern methods of business to his own country store. The results make a story timely and 
vigorous, full of humor and romance. $1.50. 
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LONGMANS, GREEN, & Co.’s LIST 





THE WORLD MACHINE Tne First PHASE: THE COSMIC MECHANISM By 
Car. Snyper, author of “ New Conceptions in Science,” ete. 8vo. Pp. xvi.488. $2.50 net. 
“ Nothing in Mr. Snyder’s previous work has led us to expect so good a book as this is; . . . he has in this volume 


significance and com) 
dramatic, as Mr. Snyder does, is a greater triumph still. . . . It isa useful book for the public library, because it gives to the 
general reader more information om the history of exlence then we can find anywhere cise in ereadabieform."— Independent 

ae An historical survey of what was known about the universe by antiquity and what is known now. . . . Written 
with such admirable simplicity, so careful an avoidance of purely scientific terminology, as to be an equal delight to the 
average reader and to the more advanced student. The author has certainly deserved well of his audience, and it ought to 
be a large, as it will certainly be an appreciative, one.”’— Argonaut, San Francisco. 


A STAFF OFFICER’S SCRAP-BOOK By Liaevut.-Generat Sm [an Hamitton, 
K.C.B. With numerous Maps, Panoramic Sketches, and Illustrations. Vol.11. Demy 8vo. $4.50 net. 
(Vol. L., price $4.50 net; lately published.) 

“Sir Ian’s second volume is a happy complement of the first. Written in the same unrestrained and brilliant style, 
never dry or overweighten with military terminology, it is a work from the facile pen of an observant, clever, and cultivated 
gentleman, in which all who delight in the best books of travel and adventure will revell. And the professional soldier will 
rise from its perusal having, without effort, attained a wider knowledge of his calling. . . .” — Daily Telegraph, London. 

“. .. @ volume that no military student can afford to miss, and one that no animate man can put down until the last 
page has been turned. . . ."—Hvening Standard and St. James's Gazette, London. 


LITERARY FORGERIES By J. A. Farrer. Introduction by Axprew Lane. 8vo. $2.25. 


“In his delightful introduction to this delightful book Mr. Andrew Lang . . . proceeds to gossip on the subject after his 
own characteristic fashion, at once erudite and sparkling. It tempts us to wish that instead of this introduction he might 


We may bid farewell to a book which everybody ought to read with his ‘ Recipe to forge a Border Ballad.’ "—N. Y. Tribune. 


ANIMAL ARTISANS and Other Studies of Birds and Beasts sy 
C. J. Conwisn, M.A., F.Z.S. With a Prefatory Memoir by his Widow. 2 Portraits of the Author, and 
12 Drawings by Patren Wuson. 8vo. $2.50. 


“ A most charming book.” — Country Gentleman. 
“*A book which is full of curious knowledge of the habits and instincts of animals.” — Standard. 


HUMAN PERSONALITY and Its Survival of Bodily Death By Frep- 
erick W. H. Myers. Edited and Abridged by his Son, Leorotp Hamiton Myers. One Volume. 8vo. 
488 pages. $3.00 net. By mail, $3.20. 


HYPNOTISM AND SPIRITISM 4 Critical and Medical Study. By Josern Larrowt, 
Late Chief Physician to Pope Leo XIII. and His Holiness Pius X., Professor of Practical Anthropology 
at the Academy of the Historico-Juridical Conferences at Rome. Translated from the Second Revised 
Edition by Mrs. Pamir Gress. Pp. xi-273. Crown 8vo. $1.50 net. By mail $1.62. 


SYNTHETICA: Being Meditations Epistemological and —_ Comprising the Edinburgh 
Gifford Lectures of 1905. By S. S. Lauri, Professor (Emeritus), University of Edinburgh, Author 
of ‘Metaphysica Nova et Vetusta’ and ‘Ethica; or, the Ethics of Reason,’ Gifford Lecturer in the 
University of Edinburgh. 2 vols. 8vo. $7.00 net. 


THE SUNDERED STREAMS Tre History of 2 Memory that had no Full Stops. A 
Novel. By Rearmvatp Farrer.. Pp. iv.399. Crown 8vo. $1.50 net. 
“ A story of uncommon brilliance. The book is strong, merciless, logical.” — Liverpool Post. 
“ A strong and interesting story.”— Manchester Guardian. 


SOME PROBLEMS OF EXISTENCE By Normax Pearson. Pp. viii—168. 8vo. 


$2.10 net. 

*,* Dealing with such problems of existence as the origin of life, spirit and matter, free will, determinism, and mortality, 
and the sense of sin, Mr. Pearson lays down as postulates for a theory which philosophy and religion may be able to accept, 
and which science need not reject: (1) The existence of a Deity; (2) the immortality of man; and (3) a Divine scheme 
of evolution of which we form part, and which, as expressing the purpose of the Deity, proceeds under the sway of an 
inflexible order. 


THE POLITICAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND in Twelve Volumes, Demy 8vo, 
$2.60 per volume net if sold ly. 

Volume V. With three Maps. FROM THE ACCESSION OF HENRY VII. TO THE DEATH OF 
HENRY Vill. (1485-1547). By H. A. L. Fisuer, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of New College, Oxford. 
Just issued. Complete Prospectus of the Series sent on application. 
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Recent Important Publications 








Cosmos, the Soul, and God 


By CHARLES L. ARNOLD. Net $1.20 


‘It is a remarkable and powerful book, one that should receive most careful 
consideration; moreover, its general style makes it one of the really we er 
books of the time, for both scholar and ‘ lay’ reader.” — Grand Rapids Herald. 


Hawaiian Folk Tales 


By THOMAS G. THRUM. Illustrated from photographs. Net $1.75 
“*Many of the tales are characterized by poetic beauty, and often the 
human interest is strongly marked. From the standpoint of the specialist the 
volume is of great value, because it offers another opportunity to make com- 
parisons with the legends of other races. Mr. Thrum has executed his task 
with signal success, and the attractiveness of the book is increased by the 
inclusion of sixteen admirable photographs.” — Boston Herald. 


The Missions of California and the Old Southwest 


By JESSE S. HILDRUP 
With many full-page illustrations of the Missions from photographs. Net $1.00 


“The book is an interesting and attractive compilation on a subject of 
picturesque and historical interest.” — Chicago Daily News. 


“The text gives a concise but sympathetic history of the missions and the 
; ; wef 
illustrations admirably set forth their present condition.” —Seattle Post-I ntelligencer. 


The Story of Bawn 


By KATHARINE TYNAN. With Frontispiece by GEORGE A. WILLIAMS. $1.25 


‘“‘ Bawn is a winsome Irish girl, of gentle birth, who tells her own story, and 
tells it with a pretty ingenuousness. It is a simple little love story, ietapdeainn 
familiar and loveable types of Irish gentlefolk and peasantry.” — Brooklyn Times. 


Fingerposts to Children’s Reading 
By WALTER TAYLOR FIELD. Net $1.00 


_ “With its excellent suggestions as to the most profitable lines of reading, 
it will be a welcome addition to those people who have been in need of a boo 
such as this for a long time.” — Fort Worth Telegram. 


Forest Friends 
By Dr. JOHN MADDEN. With Frontispiece. $1.25 


_ _ ‘Every boy, his father, and his mother will want to read this story for 
information as well as for entertainment. It is a volume of boyhood actual 
experiences, most interestingly and effectively told.” — Detroit News.” 
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Important New Macmillan Books 





The Life and Letters of E. Lawrence Godkin 


Edited by ROLLO OGDEN, Editor of the New York Evening Post. 

In two crown 8v0 volumes, $4.00 net ( postage 24 cents.) 
“If on every educated American’s most accessible shelves ‘Godkin’s Life’ could have its fitting place alongside 
Curtis’s ‘ Addresses and Orations,’ the ‘ Letters of James Russell Lowell,’ the ‘ Life of William Lloyd Garrison ’ by his 
ny Ly say Ly ~ elpeaememeameatancaendlanmaeinaasns teeta em naataa meen ataniemenrinmael 
in America.” — b 


The Truce in the East and Its Aftermath 


By B. L. PUTNAM WEALLE, author of “« The Re-Shaping of the Far East,” etc. 

Cloth, 8v0, with maps and illustrations, $3.50 net. 
Mr. Weale’s earlier book on conditions just before the Russo-Japanese war was “so far superior to all other books on 
the Russian in Manchuria that it may be considered really the only one” — Daily News; and he has lost none of his 
power of thoroughly interesting his reader, , while at the same time supplying information of the greatest importance 
to students of Far Eastern politics. He has travelled through Korea since the war, and interprets its results in a 
lively, picturesque narrative. He discusses the new. position of Japan, its promise and its menace; the position and 
the future of China; and the ways in which the great Powers have been affected by the results of the war. 


Mrs. Roger A. Pryor’s The Birth of the Nation, Jamestown, 1607 
By the author of “The Mother of Washington and her Times,” « Reminiscences of Peace and War.” 
Illustrated by Writ1am De Lerrwicn Dopee. Cloth, crown 8v0, 352 pages, $1.75 net ( postage 13 cents.) 


A relation of the important points in the early history of Virginia that is full of grace and charm. The book is above 
all readable; little episodes and quaint pictures of the times described are given with fine touches of humor. It will 
prove especially entertaining to those who expect to visit the Jamestown Exposition. 








NEW FICTION AND OUTDOOR BOOKS 


John Oxenham’s enthralling novel 
The Long Road 
“Enthralling and touching . . . a story of uncommon 
power and sympathetic quality.” — New York Tribune. 
Second edition, cloth, with frontispiece, $1.50. 


Jack London’s Before Adam 
“It is such a weird, fascinating tale that one wonders 
where to begin to tell how beautiful it is . . . how vitally 
interesting.”” — Denver Post. 
Cloth, illustrated in colors, $1.50. 


Owen Wister’s amusing little book 
How Doth the Simple Spelling Bee 
“Owen Wister’s exquisite little skit is the most refresh- 
ing bit of humorous writing published for some time.” 


— Chicago Evening Post. 
Illustrated, 16mo, 50 cents. 


Marion F. Washburne’s Family Secrets 
Any woman who simply aches to talk over what she sees 
around her, but cannot from unwillingness to “ gossip,” 
will appreciate the pleasure of meeting comprehension 
in this story. Cloth, $1.25. 


Mr. Bolton Hall’s 

Three Acres and Liberty 
The book is fascinating from its very sobriety ; from the 
absolutely sane and practical way in which it shows how 
aman may live within city limits, in freedom and com- 
fort without overwork, heavy responsibility or other than 
very small capital. 

Cloth, 12mo, fully illustrated, $1.75 net. 


Mabel 0. Wright’s  Birdcraft 
“ Its excellences have already won the commendation of 
all naturalists. .. . Such fineness of truth, such accu- 
racy of drawing. could only be the work of genius.” 
Seventh edition, illustrated, $2.00 net. 


OTHER NEW IMPORTANT BOOKS 


Mr. E. Parmalee Prentice’s Federal Power 
Over Carriers and Corporations 
“ The book is not large but it is weighty . . . and those 
wishing the latest word cannot afford to neglect Mr. 
Prentice’s discussion.”” — Epwarp A. Braprorp in the 
New York Times Saturday Review. 
Cloth, 244 octavo pages, $1.50 net (postage 11 cents.) 


Mr. F. Pierce’s The Tariff and the Trusts 
“One of the very best books that has been published 
upon either subject . . . right up-to-date, dealing with the 
actual situation as it presents itself now. I do not think 
any man who wants to understand the tariff and trusts 
question will do himself justice, unless he reads this 
book.” — Congressman Jonn SHARP WILLIAMS. 

Cloth, $1.50 net (postage 13 cents.) 


Rev. R. J. Campbell’s new book 


The New Theology 
man pete he ot 


book that speaks to the universal heart of man with a 
rare simplicity and purity of expression. 
Cloth, 12mo, $1.50 net (postage 10 cents.) 


Volume I. of Professor Bailey’s 
Cyclopedia of American Agriculture 
Topically arranged, exceedingly readable, strictly new 
throughout, of the highest authority, and profusely illus- 
trated—the work will be complete in four quarto volumes. 
Price, per volume, cloth, $5.00 net ; half morocco, $8.00. 
Sold only on orders for full sets. Send for an illus- 
trated prospectus giving terms of remittance. 


Grove’s Dictionary of Music. Vol. Ill. 
Third volume of a revised and illustrated edition of this un- 
rivalled standard, so enlarged as to now treat adequately 
the history of modern music, including that of America. 

To be complete in five octavo volumes, each $5.00 net. 
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OUR OCTOGENARIANS. 


Dr. Edward Everett Hale celebrated the 
eighty-fifth anniversary of his birth the other 
day, and the occasion seems to deserve a word 
of recognition. He is regarded by many as the 
most distinguished of Americans now living ; 
and even those who might hesitate to accord 
him that unique station would hardly deny him 
a place in the esteem and affection of his fellow- 
countrymen that few others share. The example 
of his life is one of the things that make all 
Americans proud of their national birthright. 
The aristocracy to which he belongs is one whose 
sway we may admit without a murmur, for it is 
the divinely-appointed aristocracy of intellect 
and character. The poet’s line — 

“ Old age hath yet his honor and his toil” — 

is exemplified in both of its aspects by Dr. Hale, 
for the advancing years that have heaped new 
honors upon his head have also found his shoul- 
ders strong to bear new burdens of enterprise 
and responsibility. How the record of that rich 
and active career puts slothfulness to shame 
and illustrates the immense value that a single 
devoted life may have to the community that 
enjoys its beneficence ! 

Other octogenarians we have also, and claim 
with pride as examples of worthy manhood and 
womanhood consecrated to high ideals. Beside 
the figure of Dr. Hale there stands the figure 
of his fellow-Bostonian, Colonel Higginson, only 
a year his junior, his rival in all good works, 
still strenuous in the spirit as once in the flesh. 
The arm that lent its strength to the attempted 
rescue of Anthony Burns, and that dealt stout 
blows in the cause of human liberty, now wields 
no heavier weapon than the pen, but finds that 
as effective an implement of warfare as ever. 
The old-time abolitionist, still heeding in the 
eve of his life the voice obeyed at prime, is now 
raised as valiantly in behalf of Philippine free- 
dom as it was raised in behalf of negro freedom 
in the mid-century years. 

Coeval with these two men, Mr. Donald G. 
Mitchell is rounding out an honorable age in 
the retirement of his Connecticut country home. 
His “ Dream Life” and “ Reveries of a Bache- 
lor” were published so long ago that they no 
longer enjoy the protection that our copyright 
laws grudgingly bestow ; they are books belong- 
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ing to so remote a past that it seems difficult 
to realize that their author is yet among the 
living. But they are still widely read and cher- 
ished, and “ Ik Marvel” may find in this fact 
some compensation for the loss of his control 
over their publication. Philadelphia, the city of 
his birth, is still the home of Mr. Henry Charles 
Lea, whose solid achievement in historical schol- 
arship is evidenced by many volumes, the list of 
which is not yet complete, for he is still the 
indefatigable worker that he has always been. 
And oldest of all our octogenarians, the still 
lively father of a livelier son, Mr. John Bigelow 
from his home on the Hudson looks abroad with 
keen vision upon the world of thought and 
action, and recalls his long career of useful ser- 
vice. At least two women must be added to 
this list. Mrs. Julia Ward Howe is close to the 
nineties, but her philanthropic zeal is unchilled 
with the years, and the spirit that found expres- 
sion in “ The Battle Hymn of the Republic ”’ is 
still strong to champion the right. And Mrs. 
Julia Dorr, transplanted in childhood from the 
South to the North, still lends the grace of her 
life to her home in the hills of Vermont. 

One other name we must put upon our list, 
for, although English by birth and Canadian by 
residence, Mr. Goldwin Smith has come into 
such intimate relations with our national life 
during the past forty years that we may fairly 
claim a large interest in his distinguished career. 
The sage of the Toronto “ Grange” is now in 
his eighty-fourth year. He is old enough to 
have been a fellow-fighter with Bright and 
Cobden in the battle for free-trade, and to have 
been one of the first of the Saturday Reviewers. 
He even has boyish memories of the jubilation 
over the passage of the Reform Bill. His 
thought has concerned itself with nearly every 
subject that seriously concerns mankind, and 
the broad sanity of his ideas has upon many 
critical occasions helped our judgment to keep 
its balance true. He is one of the wisest of 
men, and one of the few Englishmen who have 
understood the deep idealism that lies at the 
foundation of our national existence. 

We have named eight octogenariaas out of 
the four hundred or thereabouts whose bio- 
graphies might be discovered by a diligent ex- 
amination of “« Who’s Who in America.” These 
eight have been chosen because their reputation 
rests primarily upon intellectual distinction as 
illustrated by their published works. It seems 
to us a remarkable showing, on the whole, and 
it is doubtful if it could be paralleled in En- 
gland or elsewhere. Furthermore, when we 





consider the number of our great writers of the 
past who lived to be-octogenarians — Bancroft, 
Bryant, Longfellow, Whittier, Holmes — the 
American exhibit of longevity in the ranks of 
authorship becomes even more striking, and 
more difficult of matching in the annals of other 
countries. We are proud of these men, and 
are profuse in the bestowal of lip-service upon 
them ; but we ask whether our pride in their 
possession would find adequate expression in 
case of need. Those whom we have named are 
in comfortable circumstances, as far as we know, 
so placed by their own efforts ; but we cannot 
help wondering whether, if any of them were 
in actual want, we should find practical ways of 
making them feel our gratitude as a people for 
their useful and distingui lives. Genius 
starving in the garret, and honorable achieve- 
ment destitute in old age, have been exemplified 
by many grievous instances ; is such neg- 
lect any less liable to be laid at our doors than 
at those of other people in other times? This 
is a searching question, and we do not feel alto- 
gether comfortable about the answer it would 
get if our people were put tothe test. It seems 
to be one of our national failings that we are 
inclined to push the old impatiently aside in 
most of the walks of life, and to bestow upon 
eager and impetuous youth many honors that 
should be reserved for men of maturer years. 
We do this in the name of efficiency ; but it is 
a practice that tends to dull the fine edge of 
justice and make dim the lustre of its shield. 








THE VICTORIAN LITERATURE. 


A rush of Mznads across the scene; Furies 
darting here and there with fiery torches and hissing 
tresses; Bacchanals dancing tipsily in, escorting a 
hero’s catafalque; in front, orgies over a grave; in 
the background the blaze of battle sunsets and the 
wreaths of snow-clad heights: — by some such pic- 
ture as this one might image forth the Georgian 
times in England. Then England was at the storm 
centre of the world. In the French Revolution, the 
American Revolution, the Napoleonic wars, it was 
either protagonist or antagonist. And its literature 
was coincident and coequal with its deeds, which is 
more than could be said of France at that time. Burns 
preached the revolt of the natural man and the poli- 
tical man. Burke grappled single-handed with the 
French Revolution. Byron launched himself on a 
lonely crusade against the powers of reaction. Scott 
created a nation and revealed the past of Europe. 
Wordsworth, like a Druid seer, stood upon his rocky 
heights and laid his commands on Nature itself. 
Coleridge unlocked the door where the Supernatural 
was sealed away. Shelley sang the strains of an 
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impossible perfection, and Keats bodied forth the 
last charm of sensuous life. All was daring, ori- 
ginal, vivid, and alive. This age in England seems 
to me on the whole the greatest literary epoch of 
the last two hundred and fifty years. No other 
recent period has lifted so blazing a torch or shook 
its sparks so far abroad to kindle conflagrations 
in distant lands. Goethe and his compeers did work 
quite as solid and enduring, but, as they realized 
themselves, something of natural power, of demonic 
inspiration, was wanting to them. Man for man, 
the Frenchmen of 1830 were inferior to their En- 
glish predecessors. 

Turn now to the succeeding age in England. If 

we shut our eyes and try to conjure up a generalized 
picture of it, the seene would be something like this : 
A gentle valley bedded deep with the green of trees 
and grass. On one side, a village with houses of 
old-time charm from which look forth or emerge 
girls of graceful loveliness and tranquil mien. In 
the middle, a field where lithe young athletes con- 
tend in various games. Toward the rear, an inn 
the very air about which is redolent of good cheer. 
And in the background manor-houses and mansions, 
each one looking down upon the world from its own 
seclusion. All is peace and rest and content. 

It would be an error, of course, to say that during 
Victoria’s long reign 

“No drum with beaten sound 
Was heard the whole world round,” 
but in comparison with most ages in the history of 
the world, it was a time of calm, of prosperity, of ma- 
terial development. And its literature was like unto 
it. It was a literature of the idyllic and the lyric 
in poetry, of humor and light comedy in the novel. 

The predominant note of the Victorian literature 
is, I think, its virginal purity. Never before, except 
in the Greek poets and in Shakespeare, was the 
young girl drawn with such tender respect and ad- 
miration. And, without exception, she was never 
before so permitted to stamp herself upon a litera- 
ture, and stamp out all that might offend her in- 
stincts or interest. By the side of Homer’s chival- 
rous portraits of women and girls there is Hesiod 
with his rather low judgment of the lovelier sex. 
By the side of Sophocles and Euripides, with their 
lofty heroines, is Aristophanes with his utter irre- 
verence and world-upsetting indecency. And in 
Chaucer and Shakespeare, women of the coarsest 
and basest type jostle their fair and fragrant sisters. 

But the Victorian poets and novelists are the 
slaves of the young girl and the virtuous matron. 
They draw their chariots. Tennyson’s poetry is a 
gallery of fair women; they dominate his books 
almost to the exclusion of any male interest. Coven- 
try Patmore instituted a new religion of the Virgin. 
In Browning, man is merely the attendant planet 
which revolves around a female sun. It is the same 
with the novelists. They treat their heroines with 
adoring worship, as something more than human. 
When Thackeray wished to draw the picture of 

a thoroughly bad woman, he hardly dared to hint 





that in some matters she was not quite all she ought 
to be. 

This chivalry, characteristic of the Celtic tempera- 
ment, is not characteristic of the Saxon mind. There 
is a vast region of English literature, extending 
from Dryden and Wycherley down through Field- 
ing and Smollett and Sterne, where it is not in evi- 
dence at all. Perhaps the comparative peacefulness 
of the Victorian age is the reason why the feminine 
influence became so powerful. Not only laws, but 
women, are silent amid the clash of arms. 

A second feature of the Victorian literature is its 
domesticity — its concern for the narrow things of 
the household. It is the literature of the home ; and 
the home may be either a shrine or a prison. It 
makes for goodness, but it does not make for free- 
dom. There is a spirjt of adventure, a carelessness 
of consequence, in all older literatures, which is 
largely wanting in the books of this age. Generally 
in the plays and poems and novels of the past, the 
mere fact of getting a living, the mere furniture 
and surroundings of life, are taken for granted, 
relegated to the background, or treated as a joke. 
But money, property, position, —these are the 
serious things to the Victorian writers. The reward 
of virtue with them is a coach-and-four, a country 
house with pleasant grounds, the being on calling 
terms with the best families. It was not for nothing 
that the “ Book of Snobs” was written in this age. 
Nearly everyone, from Tennyson down, was tainted 
with the worship of caste. Perhaps it came out most 
strongly in Bulwer, a man of genius to whom bad taste 
clung like a Nessus shirt. Carlyle blew the trumpet 
of revolt against this worship, and one can measure 
the work he had to do by the effort he had to make. 

The understanding of the power of money and 
the comforts of home is the beginning of realism. 
Idealism is possible to a poet who, like Horace, 
could go singing through a wood filled with robbers ; 
it is possible to a hermit like Wordsworth or Thoreau. 
But a writer who likes to have everything comfort- 
able about him must unconsciously picture man as 
he is, not man as he ought to be. He must fail of 
sympathy with the great ideas, the great ambitions, 
the heroic actions of life. 

Notwithstanding its snobbery, the Victorian age 
saw, if not the beginning, an immense development 
of sympathy for the poor and lowly. The short and 
simple annals of the poor were found capable of 
infinite illustration. Low-life has always been the 
haunt of humor; but Dickens discovered that the 
poor have not only more fun among them, but more 
freedom and happiness than their superiors. Joy 
is the thing that makes literature permanent — not 
the vulgar joy which can only see happiness in pink- 
and-white colors, in, a succession of sugar-plums, in 
the negation of pain, but the joy which springs from 
keen and lofty effort, whether foredoomed to failure 
or success. Dick Swiveller barricading himself round 
by a circle of unpaid scores for “ the rosy,” Micawber 
strenuously waiting for something to turn up, doubt- 
less felt, when either of them did raise the wind by 
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some lucky expedient, the same exalted joy that 
filled the stadium runner of Greece when he touched 
the post; and they communicate this joy to us. It 
is by reason of his discovery of the immense re- 
sources of happiness among the poor that Dickens’s 
work is the great literary creation of the age. 
Squalid and gloomy and horrible, you say his pic- 
tures are. Yes; but out of this squalor and gloom 
and horror spring the most beautiful flowers of 
life — self-sacrifice, heroism, patient kindness, and 
sparkling wit. The relations of tragedy to joy in 
literature are universally mistaken. We sympathize 
with the effort rather than with the end. Whe 
would not accept Achilles’ early death, if he could 
deck himself in the splendor of that hero? Who 
would not go through Hamlet’s troubles, if he could 
do it with the kingly mien, the intellectual domi- 
nance of the Dane? We donot love death or pain 
or poverty, but we love the great spirits which can 
react against these dark, hard things, and strike out 
light for the centuries. 

Mild religious doubt was a great preoccupation 
of the Victorian writers. The day of defiance was 
past. Byron and Shelley had been Titans hurling 
mountains at Zeus; but Tennyson, Arnold, Brown- 
ing, Newman, were simply disillusioned clergymen, 
timidly picking flaws in the plan of the universe, or 
falling back upon faith and authority. England 
had to go to a not very distinguished Persian poet 
of the past to get its most thorough-going statement 
of the eternal problems. 

The Scientific spirit, and the rise of the Evolu- 
tionary theory, which last had its home in England, 
have been accused of or praised for great influence 
on modern literature and life. But it seems to me 
that their power has been vastly overrated. The 
general conceptions of the creed of Evolution, which 
are all the world takes note of, are at least as old as 
Greek philosophy, and there have been no great 
doings from them in the past. At the most, they 
ean but alter the special forms of religious belief. 
They cannot shake the basis of faith. Men will go 
on believing in God, and the immortality of the 
soul, and redemption for sin, in the future as they 
always have in the past. If the old theologies 
fail to satisfy, they will frame new ones. 

There remains to be said something about the 
technical qualities of the Victorian literature. , In 
style — which, in its limited sense, I take to mean 
concentration, vividness and freshness of speech — 
the age must stand or fall with its leader, Tenny- 
son. Now it seems to me that in most of the great 
excellences of style, he is inferior not only to 
Shakespeare and Milton but to Gray and Collins, 
Coleridge, Wordsworth, and Keats. His best work 
brought into juxtaposition with theirs already shows 
a little faded. It has not the ‘final simplicity, the 


jewel-like sparkle, the lasting memorable weight, of 
theirs. In prose, it may be said at once that the 
age had no original technical gift. All the weapons 
of English prose were forged long before and used 
with more effect. In simple prose it did not beat 





Swift or Defoe; in eloquent prose it did not reach 
the heights of Jeremy Taylor, Milton, or Burke ; and 
in perfect prose it has nothing which can compare 
with that of Shakespeare, Congreve, or Goldsmith. 

One technical quality, however, the age did revive, 
resuscitate, and carry to great triumphs. This is the 
almost invaluable quality of tone, by which a piece 
of literature is projected forth all of one piece, with 
its own special atmosphere and light. The supreme 
examples of this excellence in art are the best plays 
of Shakespeare. “Macbeth” and “King Lear,” 
“ Cymbeline,” “Twelfth Night,” “A Merchant 
of Venice,” “As You Like It,” “The Midsummer 
Night’s Dream,” were thrown out by Shakespeare’s 
creating mind, each flawless in its unity of color, like 
the red and blue and green and mauve and yellow 
stars which dance in the tangles of the Pleiades. 
After Shakespeare this virtue in literature fell into 
abeyance — for Milton’s elevation and majesty are 
quite different things. The wits and novel-writers | 
who succeeded thought that all that went to the 
making of a book was a vast amount of human inci- 
dent and a great bundle of brilliant sayings. In 
Gray’s “ Elegy” the thing was born again; and in 
the best pieces of Collins — the “ Ode to Evening” 
and the “ Highland Ode ” — it attained a high perfee- 
tion. Four or five poems by Coleridge and as many 
by Keats show the virtue to the full. And by a 
special miracle, Scott in one story, “The Bride of, 
Lammermoor,” attains a truth of tone which makes 
that novel rank above all his others. Now the gift 
of tone was habitual with Tennyson. Not only in 
his shorter and earlier pieces — like “The Dying 
Swan,” “The Two Sisters,” “ Mariana” — but in his 
more ambitious works — “ Maud,” “The Princess,” 
“ The Idylls ” — is this excellence innate and of im- 
perative appeal. Tone was, if not Rossetti’s sole 
stock in trade, at least his most valuable asset. It 
is implicit, though not overwhelmingly apparent, in 
Arnold. James Thomson’s “City of Dreadful 
Night ” is a remarkable example of it. The novel 
writers, too, possess the gift. Three such varying 
tales as “ Barnaby Rudge,” “ Wuthering Heights,” 
and “Armadale” are fulfilled with it almost in 
extreme measure. And in a different kind, “ Pick- 
wick,” “ Cranford,” and “ Silas Marner” are perfect 
in atmosphere. The cultivation of tone is, I should 
say, the most valuable technical achievement of 
modern English literature. 

On the whole, however, the Victorian literature 
is deficient in greatness, originality, daring, soul. 
For strife it substituted comfort, for splendor it 
substituted charm, for fierce satire or soul-shattering 
tragedy it substituted gentle irony and light humor. 
There are to-day, and there always will be, innu- 
merable readers to whom these secondary qualities 
appeal most. But every age can supply them for 
itself. I am inclined to think that future genera- 
tions will prefer to light their torches at the battle- 
beacons of the Georgian epoch rather than at the 
modest hearth-fires of the Victorian age. 

Cares Leonarp Moore. 
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CASUAL COMMENT. 





THE ABERRATIONS OF CONTEMPORARY JUDGMENTS 
are a continual source of amusement and amazement 
to posterity. In one of Christopher North’s longest 
essays (it is almost a treatise), he passes in review all 
the chief writers of his time — Scott, Wordsworth, 
Coleridge, Byron, Shelley, and the others — and decides 
that no one of them was a great poet, but that the two 
who came nearest to making good their claim to that 
title were Robert Southey and Joanna Baillie! Mat- 
thew Arnold has a passage in one of his letters which 
throws a curious light on this subject. He attended a 
great literary banquet in London, and found himself 
seated at one of the lower tables until George Augustus 
Sala and Edmund Yates saw him and escorted him to 
the higher board where they had places by right. In 
the recently published life of Charles Lever there is an 
instance of the unexpected modesty of genius in assess- 
ing its own value. A chapter is devoted to the cor- 
respondence of Lever with Miss Edgeworth, wherein 
the creator of Mickey Free and Corny Delaney and 
Major Monsoon is shown as almost grovelling in abase- 
ment at the feet of the admirable though rather mediocre 
author of “Castle Rackrent.” The worship which both 
Scott and Lever paid to Miss Edgeworth is a strik- 
ing testimony to the power of even execution and aca- 
demic correctness. Lever not only repented at her 
shrine the great sins of his youth, Harry Lorrequer, 
Jack Hinton, and Charles O’Malley, but he turned to 
imitation of her in a long series of dull books. It is his 
sins of fiction that the world will remember. Surely, 
“Charles O’Malley” is the best war-novel ever writ- 
ten, Tolstoi’s “War and Peace” and the tales of Mr. 
Kipling to the contrary notwithstanding. In reading 
Tolstoi’s vast works, one wonders why men should ever 
go out to fight, for he makes warfare the dullest, dreariest 
business human beings can in. In Lever, on 
the other hand, there is all the fun and frolic and ad- 
venture which lures men to action, — and there is, too, 
much of the high magnanimities and deep loyalties of 
the heroic life. Lever’s rollicking revelry has been 
objected to as being out of keeping with the serious 
business of war. But everyone who has been for a long 
time under circumstances of great stress and danger 
will at once ize as true the overwrought exulta- 
tion which faces death with a flow of nonsense, or gay 
defiance, or even blasphemy. This feeling has been 

ized into that memorable short poem, “ Revelry 
in India”; and Lever gives it most successfully. 


OUR MUCH-DECRIED “ AMERICAN-ENGLISH” has a 
good word (of a certain sort) spoken for it by an emi- 
nent English scholar and writer. Mr. Sidney Lee, in 
addressing a British society lately established “to help 
to maintain the correct use of English, and to promote 
the due ition of English as an essential element 
in national education,” adduced the significant fact that 
Harvard University has twenty teachers of English, 
while Oxford has but one; and this disparity he regarded 
as fairly representing the different degrees of import- 
ance attached to English language and literature studies 
in the two countries. We mean well, it would seem, 
even if we are young and i Some such sooth- 
ing balm as this was needed after the “dressing down ” 
we speakers of the United States dialect (especially the 
female portion of us) have received, whether deservedly 








or not, at the hands of another Englishman (by adop- 
tion), who, after long exile (self-imposed), returns to 
his mother country and indulges in comments, not 
always complimentary, on her habits and peculiarities. 


A LIBRARIAN WHO IS ALSO A HUMAN BEING is what 
Mr. Charles F. Lummis, public librarian (among other 
things) at Los Angeles, has been not inappropriately 
called. Bibliothecal duties unquestionably tend to mum- 
mify the body and pedantify the mind; but here we have 
a guardian of printed wisdom who is alert and brimming 
over with new ideas, and most undeniably alive. Under 
his more than up-to-date administration the Los Angeles 
library, as the librarian’s second annual report announces, 
has moved into a new building, and has opened a roof- 
garden to its patronsas an al fresco reading-room. (Happy 
the a in that balmy clime!) Smokers are 
welcome. Onlyindecent books are blacklisted. Mr. Lum- 
mis holds that what the tax-payer asks for, within reason- 
able limits, he should have; and if he feels a craving that 
nothing but “The Cameron Pride” or “ Dick Onslow 
among the Redskins,” with cigarette accompaniment, 
will satisfy, he should not be turned away with a chill- 
ing offer of “ Paley’s Evidences” instead. This invites 
discussion, which, however, is not in place here. 

THE AVOCATIONS OF GREAT MEN are even more in- 
teresting, because more intimately characteristic, than 
their vocations. Hence we note, with something more 
than a ing glance at the announcement, that Mr. 
H. G. Wells, writer of ingenious and ing stories, 
has been appointed a justice of the peace for Folkstone; 
also that Mr. Thomas Hardy, veteran novelist of assured 
renown, is and is proud to be a justice of the peace for 
Dorset. In fact, Mr. Hardy takes more satisfaction in 
this minor office than in being known on two continents 
as the author of “Tess.” All of which might easily 
remind one of Czar Peter’s passion for shipbuilding, 
and of the boyish glee with which he carried home to 
his Czarina his first earned by manual labor; of 
King Louis’s bent for clockmaking; of a certain living 
emperor’s pride in his own poetry and painting; and so 
on, to any length. One likes best the work in which 
voluntary choice has freest play. Also, all men are 
gratified to find how well they can (or think they can) 
do some things with the left hand. 

THE LITERATURE OF THE STEERAGE— that is, the kind 
of reading matter in request among “third cabin” pas- 
sengers — has been made the subject of inquiry; and it 
appears that whereas first-class and second-class voy- 
agers on our monster liners demand almost exclusively 
the very latest novels, with which the ship's library is 
forced to stock itself just before the boat’s departure, 
the humble occupants of quarters near the throbbing 
vitals of the vessel must be content with standard au- 
thors, — Shakespeare, Tolstoi (the earlier Tolstoi, pre- 
sumably), Hugo, and Dickens. Blessed are the poor in 
pocket, for theirs is the kingdom of the literature that 
lasts. . . . 

THE CRAZE FOR SHAKESPEAREANA, which has already 
been mentioned in these columns, has reached such a 
pitch that even a very poor and much-patched copy of 
the so-called “John Wright” issue of the first edition 
(1609) of the Sonnets is expected to bring as much as 
a thousand pounds at the coming sale (April 18-20, at 


Sotheby’s) of a “selected portion” of the library of Sir 
Henry St. John Mildmay, of Dogmersfield, Hampshire. 
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SOME HOPED-FOR VICTORIES OF PEACE.* 


Between those on the one hand who, like 
Herbert Spencer, believe government to be at 
best a necessary evil and its legitimate functions 
very narrowly restricted, and those on the other 
who, with Miss Jane Addams, of Hull House, 
Chicago, maintain that its duties are of the wid- 
est range, and its possibilities of usefulness not 
yet suspected by the world at large, there lies 
a gulf that is deep and wide. Without attempt 
ing here any balancing of arguments on each 
side, the reviewer is glad to commend most 
heartily the high moral purpose and the firm 
grasp of detail that make Miss Addams’s 
“* Newer Ideals of Peace” a very valuable addi- 
tion to Professor Ely’s “ Citizen’s Library,” 
which has now reached its twenty-fifth volume. 

Pleas for universal peace have been addressed, 
as Miss Addams points out in her Introduction, 
first to the higher imaginative pity ; and most 
conspicuous among peace-advocates who thus 
work on our sympathies are Count Tolstoi in 
his earlier writings and Verestchagin in his 
‘paintings. The second line of appeal is that 
made to economic prudence; and here again a 
Russian protagonist steps to the front in the 
person of Jean de Bloch, banker and economist, 
who convincingly presents the increasingly ruin- 
ous cost of militarism, and shows that its bur- 
dens threaten to bring about social revolution 
in every European country. Contrasted with 
these older appeals are those of the third or 
more aggressive school of peace-promoters, who, 
without decrying arguments of the first two 
kinds, hold that there are now developing cer- 
tain “‘newer social forces which it is believed 
will at last prove a ‘ sovereign intervention’ by 
extinguishing the possibility of battle at its very 
source.” A few sentences from Miss Addams’s 
opening pages will help to make clear this posi- 
tion, which is the one she herself holds. 


“It is difficult to formulate the newer dynamic peace, 
embodying the later humanism, as over against the old 
dogmatic peace. The word ‘non-resistance’ is mis- 
leading, because it is much too feeble and inadequate. 
It suggests passivity, the goody-goody attitude of in- 
effectiveness. The words ‘overcoming,’ ‘ substituting,’ 
‘re-creating,’ ‘readjusting moral values,’ ‘ forming new 
centres of spiritual energy’ carry much more of the 
meaning implied. For it is not merely the desire for a 
conscience at rest, for a sense of justice no longer out- 
raged, that would pull us into new paths where there 
would be no more war nor preparations for war. There 





* Newer Ipeats or Peace. By Jane Addams. New York: 
The Macmillan Co. 








are still more strenuous forces at work reaching down 
to impulses and experiences as primitive and profound 
as are those of struggle itself... . The Advocates 
of Peace would find the appeal both to Pity and Pru- 
dence totally unnecessary, could they utilize the cosmo- 
politan interest in human affairs with the resultant 
social sympathy that at the present moment is develop- 
ing among all the nations of the earth.” 

It is in the large cities, with their mixed 
populations, that this “‘ cosmopolitan interest” 
and broader sympathy are to be cultivated. To 
this end, experiments in ministering to social 
needs are to be made and governmental reforms 
instituted. Cities are with good reason “ cen- 
tres of radicalism,” as they have in the past 
been “ cradles of liberty.” It may be, thinks 
the author, that we shall be saved from mili- 
tarism by the “ fighting rabble” itself, by the 
quarrelsome mob turned into kindly citizens of 
the world through the pressure of a cosmopoli- 
tan neighborhood. 

“It is not that they are shouting for peace — on the 

contrary, if they shout at all they will continue to shout 
for war — but that they are really attaining cosmo- 
politan relations through daily experience. They will 
probably believe for a long time that war is noble and 
necessary both to engender and cherish patriotism; and 
yet all of the time, below their shouting, they are living 
in the kingdom of human kindness.” 
The newer and more aggressive humanitarian- 
ism makes for social amelioration in the pro- 
tective legislation that takes account of the 
weakest citizen as a valuable asset. It protests 
against the social waste involved in child labor, 
and it also demands that woman’s recognized 
aptitudes shall be utilized in civic life. 

Even in our city governments Miss Addams 
finds too much of the spirit of militarism, — 
an administration concerning itself grudgingly 
with the people’s social needs and limiting its 
activities chiefly to the enacting and enforcing 
of restrictive measures. The police department, 
a most conspicuous survival of militarism, re- 
ceives disproportionate attention. That govern- © 
ment support is generously given to education, 
the author freely admits ; but she criticizes the 
reluctance of the municipality to take in hand 
a multitude of other public interests of like 
importance. A chapter is devoted to our failure, 
through a certain cast-iron inflexibility of law 
and custom, to make intelligent use of immi- 
grants in civic affairs—a difficult problem, 
surely ; another to our defective industrial leg- 
islation ; and still another to the “ group mor- 
ality” exemplified by trades-unions and other 
organizations and classes, whose several activi- 
ties are not yet harmonized and united for the 


common good. 
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Excellent chapters on “ Protection of Chil- 
dren for Industrial Efficiency,” “Women in 
Government,” and “ Passing of the War Vir- 
tues,” close the book. The sad waste of human 
energy and even human life due to child-labor 
is forcibly and pathetically illustrated by a case 
from Miss Addams's experience. ‘The mother of 
five children had died ; the father, a drunkard, 
had disappeared ; a feeble old grandmother re- 
mained. The oldest boy, not yet twelve, was 
a fine, manly little fellow, who recognized it as 
his duty to care for the family. 


«“ We found him a place as cash-boy in a department 
store for two dollars a week. He held it for three years, 
although his enthusiasm failed somewhat as the months 
went by and he gradually discovered how little help his 
wages were to the family exchequer after his car-fare, 
decent clothes and unending pairs of shoes were paid 
for. Before the end of the third year he had become 
listless and indifferent to his work, in spite of the in- 
crease of fifty cents a week. In the hope that a change 
would be for him, a place as elevator-boy was 
secured. is he was unable to keep; and then one 
situation after another slipped through his grasp, until 
a typhoid fever, which he developed at the age of fifteen, 
seemed to explain his apathy. After a long illness and 
a poor recovery, he worked less well. Finally, at the 
age of sixteen, when he should have been able really to 
help the little family and perhaps be its main support, 
he had become a professional tramp, and eventually 
dropped completely from our knowledge.” 


It is needless to say that the author is at her 
best on the subject of Woman Suffrage ; but 
without quoting her in that connection, let us 
choose our final quotation from her closing chap- 
ter. Professor William James, who is cited in 
the Introduction, has well urged the need to 
“discover something heroic that will speak to 
men as universally as war has done, and yet 
will be as compatible with their spiritual natures 
as war has proved to be incompatible.” Miss 
Addams says : 

“In a political campaign men will go through every 
possible hardship in response to certain political loyal- 
ties; in a moment of national danger men will sacrifice 
every personal advantage. It is but to make 
this fellowship wider, to extend its scope without lower- 
ing its intensity. Those emotions which stir the spirit 
to deeds of self-surrender and to high enthusiasm, are 
among the world’s most precious assets. That this 
emotion has so often become associated with war, by no 
means proves that it cannot be used for other ends. 
There is something active and tangible in this new in- 
ternationalism, although it is difficult to make it clear, 
and in our striving for a new word with which to ex- 
press this new and important sentiment we are driven 
to the rather absurd phrase of ‘cosmic patriotism.’ 
Whatever it may be called, it may yet be strong enough 
to move masses of men out of their narrow national 
considerations and cautions into new reaches of human 
effort and affection. Religion has long ago taught that 
only as the individual ean establish a sense of union 








with a power for righteousness not himself, can he ex- 
perience peace; and it may be possible that the nations 
will be called to a similar experience.” 

The desired word for Miss Addams’s world- 
embracing patriotism might seem to be “ hu- 
manitarianism,” except that this term, like a 
coin long-minted, has become rubbed and worn, 
and is lacking in sharpness and precision. A 
fresh word is desirable. 

As an immediate and effective solution of the 
main problem indicated by its title, this treatise 
may well prove less successful than as a manual 
of instruction in methods of mutual service and 
a plea for mutual sympathy and good-will ; but 
for moral earnestness such as comes only of a 
life spent in good works, for persuasiveness such 
as speaks but from actual experience of things 
seen and heard and participated in, for high- 
souled nobility of purpose such as can mark no 
book written with other than a perfectly unsel- 
fish end in view, it is sure to take a high place 
in the literature of its kind, and, whatever its 
proportions of truth and error — which time 
alone can tell — it should accomplish a deal of 
good in the great work of social amelioration 
now in progress. Percy F. Bickne tt. 








Two BISHOPS OF THE WESTERN HRONTIER.* 


About the time of the close of the Civil War 
there was a sparsely settled and little-known 
region in the heart of the Rocky Mountains, 
which was felt to be destined to become the 
home of a large population at some future time 
and to be an important part of our American 
nation. It comprised the “ wild and woolly 
West ” of those days, and was the home of the 
miner, the cowboy, the adventurer, the fugitive 
from justice, and the Mormon. The United 
States government organized therein the ter- 
ritories of Utah, Montana, and Idaho, compris- 
ing respectively about 105,000, 145,000, and 
90,000 square miles, and having a total popula- 
tion, not counting Indians, of 155,000, or not 
quite one inhabitant to every two square miles. 
Into this vast region the Episcopal Church in 
1866 determined to send a missionary Bishop, 
and selected for that purpose the Rev. Daniel 
Sylvester Tuttle, then rector of a country parish 
in the central part of New York. The church 
chose wisely and well. Mr. Tuttle, at the time 


* REMINISCENCES OF A MISSIONARY BisHop. By the Rt. Rev. 
D. 8. Tuttle, D.D., Bishop of Missouri. New York: Thomas 
Whittaker. 

My PEOPLE OF THE PLAINS. 








By the Rt. Rev. Ethelbert 


Talbot, D.D.,8.T.D., Bishop of Central Pennsylvania. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. 
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of his election, was but twenty-nine years old, 
and had to wait until after he had passed another 
birthday before he was of sufficient age to be 
made a Bishop ; but his training in his country 
parish was of a character to fit him for the 
peculiarly difficult mission upon which he was 
sent. His official title was at first “ Bishop of 
Montana, having jurisdiction also in Utah and 
Idaho.” He familiarized himself with every 
portion of his vast field where any settlements 
were to be found, and after working therein 
heroically for fourteen years he prevailed upon 
the church, in 1880, to set Montana apart as a 
separate Missionary District and to select a 
Bishop therefor. He thereupon became Bishop 
of Utah with jurisdiction in Idaho, and fixed 
his home in Salt Lake City. Six years later 
he responded to a call, which then came to him 
for the second time, to become the Bishop of 
the Diocese of Missouri, and entered upon the 
work of the Bishop of a Diocese, to become also, 
more recently, by virtue of his seniority of con- 
secration, the Presiding Bishop of the Epis- 
copal Church in America. That same year, 
Idaho was separated from the jurisdiction which 
had been formerly his and was joined by Wyo- 
ming, and the Missionary District of Wyoming 
and Idaho was created. Of this, the Rev. 
Ethelbert Talbot of Missouri was elected Bishop 
and in due time consecrated. He fixed his epis- 
copal residence in Laramie, built a cathedral 
there, and labored until 1897, when he too was 
called to an Eastern Diocese and ceased to be 
a missionary bishop. 

The experiences of these two men in that re- 
gion and at that particular period of the history 
of the several states which have grown up therein 
could not fail to be of intense interest to the 
general reader. And, fortunately, both have 
been prevailed upon to write their reminiscences 
and observations of the time when they were 
building up the church in a crude civilization. 
The book of the elder bishop has the deeper 
ecclesiastical interest, though it throws not a few 
valuable side-lights upon economic conditions, 
and its chapter on the Mormons shows a states- 
manlike grasp of the subject. The author re- 
cords his experiences with no word of complaint 
for the hardships he was called upon to endure, 
and his book cannot fail to be an inspiration to 
the younger members of the ministry of bis 
church, to whom he gives useful advice upon 
a variety of topics. In one respect the work 
might have been improved from a literary stand- 
point. Although begun in 1889, it was not 
completed until 1904; and before going to 





press it should have been thoroughly revised and 
the various chronological view-points adjusted 
and brought into harmony with the later date. 
Bishop Talbot writes in a popular literary 
style, and for the entertainment of the general 
reader. His life as a Missionary Bishop brought 
him in contact with the class of people whom 
Mr. Owen Wister so well describes. Indeed, 
it is generally conceded that Mr. Wister refers 
to Bishop Talbot in one of his stories. The 
had been broken for him and the way 
smoothed for his missionary labors by his pre- 
decessors in the same fiéld, so that he was not sub- 
jected to the same hardships as the elder Bishop, 
and he found leisure for recreation in hunting 
the big game of that region. He also con- 
tributes a chapter upon the Mormons; and one 
upon the Red Man is a valuable contribution to 
the literature of the subject. Both books are 
valuable in giving pictures, from slightly dif- 
ferent view-points, of life and conditions which 
are now rapidly disappearing from our land. 
ArtTour Howarp NOLL. 








MR. LANG’s HOMERIC QUERIES.* 


Mr. Andrew Lang, when not on the trail of 
the Casket Letters, or editing vari-colored fairy 
books, or annihilating the Aryan school of myth- 
ologists, champions the unity of Homer. In his 
‘** Homer and the Epic” he confounded Wilam- 
— Kirchhoff, and the whole school of dis- 

critics who rely mainly on literary 
pee ar and the alleged self-contradictions of the 
. But much water has flowed under the 
bridges in twelve years. Mycenology has be- 
come a full-fledged specialty. Hall, Ridgeway, 
and others, have published learned works on 
the earliest civilization of Greece. Reichel and 
Robert have promulgated their complicated hy- 
potheses about Homeric weapons ; two or three 
new views of the Homeric house have been pro- 
posed ; Professor Paul Cauer has changed his 
mind with regard to the incompatibility of the 
ninth, eleventh, and sixteenth books of the [liad ; 
and Mr. Walter Leaf has issued an enlarged 
edition of his commentary, in which he abandons 
his former faith in a school of Homeride and 
returns to the discredited tradition of a Homer 
manufactured by the commission of Pisistratus. 
Here are “throats to be cut and work to be 
done,”’ and Mr. Lang returns to the charge in 
his new work on “ Homer and his Age.” 

* HomER aND uIs Acs. By Andrew Lang. With frontispiece. 

New York: Longmans, Green, & Co. 
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He is very much in earnest in his resolve that 
the layman shall not be “ bluffed” by the ex 
cathedra pronouncement “ Scientia locuta est.” 
The higher Homeric criticism is not a science at 
all, he protests, but a mere jungle of false logic, 
a morass inhabited by will o’ the wisps of wanton 
hypothesis and conjecture. Mr. Lang is be- 
trayed into some slips and exaggerations by the 
vivacity of his polemic, and his own positive con- 
clusions are in their turn open to cavil. But his 
main negative contention is sound. The new 
books of Homeric criticism make a formidable 
showing of archeological, linguistic, and ethno- 
logical erudition. But as arguments they are 
mere sophistical exercitations. We have not 
gained one inch on the position defined by 
Matthew Arnold: “ These are questions which 
have been debated with learning, with ingenuity, 
nay, with genius, — but there really exist no 
data for determining them.” 

Mr. Lang’s polemic, despite’ much repetition 
and some wearisome details, holds the attention 
by a wealth of pertinent illustration from Norse 
and Old French literature, and by the force 
and cunning of his dialectical sword-play. The 
disintegrationists collect examples of apparent 
diversities or inconsistencies in different parts 
of Homer in regard to language, ideas religious 
or ethical, burial and marriage customs, land 
tenure, weapons and warfare, the structure of 
the house, the knowledge and use of metals. 
These are mechanically combined in theories of 
the secular evolution of the various “ strata” 
of the Iliad and Odyssey. Mr. Lang is not con- 
tent with showing up in detail the trivial and 
inconclusive character of many of the alleged 
tests of earlier and later work. He is not sat- 
isfied with the effective but easy retort that the 
critics contradict one another far more than do 
the various Homers whom they postulate. He 
forces us to realize at every step the full con- 
crete historical implications of the theory that 
the Iliad and Odyssey are a late patchwork of 
poems, composed, interpolated, and altered 
through three or four centuries of changing 
civilization and language. 

The Iliad artistic and _ historical 
unity enough for the unanalytical reader. If 
it is a slow organic growth, or a compilation of 
the work of a school, why has no other epic ever 
been produced in the same way? The Kalevala 
18 not an epic, though Lonnrot, dealing freely 
with his materials, tried to make it one. Neither 
is the Edda. The chansons de geste-were not 
ag together out of lays, but freely composed. 

ven the relative success of the Niebelungen 











Lied required an individual author. If the 
apparent unity of archaic color in the [liad was 
maintained by the conscious conventions of a 
poetical guild, why have no other poems before 
the nineteenth century archaized in this fashion 
— not Beowulf with its allusions to Christianity, 
not the authors of the medieval French epics 
who attribute to tenth century knights the 
armorial bearings of a later age, not even the 
learned Virgil, or Apollonius of Rhodes, or 
Quintus of Smyrna. If the irresponsible Ionian 
rhapsodists who composed the songs that grew 
into the Iliad consciously avoided reference to 
writing, coined money, seal rings, and in general 
to ideas, institutions, and phical names 
later than the original kernel of the poem, why 
did the more literary cyclic poets, their contem- 
poraries by the hypothesis, introduce so many 
un-Homeric touches? If we reject as interpo- 
lations all passages that do not fit our theories, 
and assume that some of the interpolators care- 
fully archaized while others followed the customs 
of their own day, may we not deduce any con- 
clusions from any text? By what study of con- 
stitutional history were late Ionian strolling 
bards enabled to preserve throughout the Iliad 
the consistent picture of feudal institutions ex- 
hibited in the relations of the Overlord Aga- 
memnon to his liegemen? Why should they 
freely interpolate the corslet, but rarely the 
Ionian round shield, its natural accompaniment ? 
Or why should not the Homeric man, like the 
Algonquin Indian, have used both the corslet 
and the big oblong shield which in the opinion of 
the German professor rendered it superfluous ? 
Why should Homer, though familiar with iron, 
rarely if ever speak of iron weapons, if not for 
the reason that iron was not yet sufficiently well 
tempered to be used in war? How much do 
we really know about early Greek land-tenure, 
and what probability is there that the great 
chieftains of the Iliad cultivated no larger 
domain than the lot which fell to a Thersites ? 
How could the author of the “ late” tenth book 
of the Iliad describe a type of Mycenzan cap 
revealed to us by recent excavations? Had he 
studied it in an archeological museum? Why 
should we expect all Homeric houses to conform 
to one type, and why should the daughters of 
princes not sleep in an upper chamber in the 
Tliad as well as in the Odyssey ? 

Such are some of the questions propounded 
by Mr. Lang. And as he can obtain no satis- 
factory answer, he concludes that the Homeric 
poems are a consistent picture of a single age of 
Greek civilization, the sub-Mycenwzan, which 
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falls somewhere between the shaft graves of 
Mycenz (1500-1100) and the time represented 
by the Dipylon tombs at Athens (900-750). 
The probability of Mr. Lang’s conclusion is 
not seriously affected by the inadvertencies and 
omissions which closer scrutiny would bring 
out. He deals timidly with the linguistic argu- 
ment, admitting regretfully or ironically that he 
is no grammarian. But though it is a curious 
and interesting fact that “later” forms are of 
more frequent occurrence in certain books of 
the Iliad, cautious reasoners are coming more 
and more to admit that the evidence is too 
slight to support any definite conclusion. We 
are forced back on the formula of the ancients, 
‘“* Homer” employed a mixed composite dialect. 
Again, that Mr. Lang seems to have studied only 
Reichel on Homeric weapons, and but for a 
few casual references, almost ignores the ela- 
borate hypotheses of Robert, might be ground 
of cavil for a partisan of the latter. But no 
student of Homer is under any real obligation 
to disentangle the cobweb of ingenious sophistry 
that Robert has spun about the subject. And 
similarly of the much-vexed racial problem. We 
do not know whether the Achwzans of Homer 
were Mycenwans, Pelasgians (whatever that 
may mean), or Celtic invaders from the north ; 
nor does the question affect the unity of the 
Iliad. The real strength of the disintegrationist 
position is the cumulative impression (I do not 
say the cumulative logical force) of arguments 
singly untenable. Where there is so much 
smoke, we think there must be some fire. 
“ Tantus labor non sit cassus,” we exclaim. 
But every age has its own forms of scholasticism. 
The argument from the apparent consensus of 
the learned is naught. It is temporary and 
will change with the next new fashion. Homeric 
scholars read one another’s books, and a few 
leaders set the fashion for any decade. “Fore 
God, they are all in one tale,” the puzzled lay- 
man cries. Pau. SHorey. 








THE LESSON OF THE DUTCH REPUBLIC.* 


The evolution of the Dutch nation, and the 
rise of a mighty republic on a piece of land that 
was little more than a stretch of swamp and 
sand scarcely five thousand miles in area, makes 
one of the most wonderful stories since the time 
of the Romans. When this Northern David 
took up sling and stone against panoplied Spain, 
the Dutch people numbered less than a million 





*Tae Rise anv Decuine or Tue Neruertanps. By J. Ellis 
Barker. New York: B. P. Dutton & Co. 


souls. The modern state contains three times 
the area and over five times the population of 
its prototype in 1567. Besides administering 
ably a vast colonial empire, it is one of the 
most thriving and prosperous of the smaller 
states of Europe. For two centuries it was the 
leader of civilization and the foremost exponent 
of progressive ideas in Europe. Then it suf- 
fered a long decline before its rejuvenation in 
the nineteenth century. 

Mr. Barker, the author of “‘ The Decline and 
Fall of the Netherlands,” does not seem to know 
much about the modern renaissance of that 
country. In the articles he has written for 
European reviews during the past year or two, 
he presages the absorption of the land of dykes 
into mighty Germany, although his arguments 
seem more ingenious than convincing. In his 
book, he concludes his historical survey with 
the fall of the republic and of the Frenchified 
Kingdom of Holland. Although his work is sur- 
charged with ideas and notions that are meant 
to illustrate “the economic interpretation of 
history,” he ignores the fact that while even as 
late as the nineteenth century England had coal 
and iron in plenty to meet the necessities of 
civilization, Holland, being utterly without these 
resources, has not been able to compete with 
her island neighbor ; and in earlier times, also, 
Great Britain had vastly greater internal sup- 
plies. Mr. Barker shows lack of acquaintance 
also with authorities that might have helped him 
to sounder conclusions, — as, for example, the 
more recent critical historical writings of the 
Leyden and Utrecht schools. 

The philosophy of decline and decay may be 
as valuable as that of adolescence and growth. 
In any event it is certain that the author has 
contributed a work of singular value to all those 
who would have the study of history made as 
fruitful and practical as possible. He has, we 
think, hurt rather than helped his lively book 
by overloading it with quotations from the 
classic authors, such as Aristotle, Thucydides, 
Machiavelli, and others who have already served 
long enough for copy-book inscriptions. It is 
refreshing, however, to find him quoting also 
John Pym and George Washington, besides 
Motley and Grattan. 

Mr. Barker re-reads Dutch history in the 
light of the native authors of the old school and 
of general modern (foreign) writers; and he 
does so critically. He gives slight place to the 
| business either of blood-letting or of diplomacy, 
except as these themes illuminate his thesis ; for 





he is evidently a tendency-writer, and quite 
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equal to Grote, who preached British policy in 
a history of Greece. Being a stalwart British 
Imperialist, he shows how the politicians have 
always mismanaged military enterprises. He 
would evidently have every general and admiral 
cut the wires of communication as soon as the 
march or the expedition is begun. His main 
idea is that Great Britain, in order to keep 
pace with Germany and the United States, must 
form an imperial confederacy and have a written 
constitution ; otherwise, the British nation will 
surely recede into obscurity and give up the 
world to Yankee and Teuton. To the American, 
the book is especially worthy of reading and 
study, for the wonderfully illuminating power 
with which it explores Dutch history to show 
the danger of the divisive forces in a nation. In 
the world-old struggle between local and central 
government, one can read in Dutch history the 
warnings that befit alike Americans in a federal 
union and Englishmen under a constitutional 
monarchy. 

The plague of Dutch history’and the greatest 
hindrance to development lay in local and divi- 
sive forces. These prevented the realization of 
a true national union. Until modern times 
there was no centralized government of suffi- 


cient strength to solve the problems besetting. 


the commonwealth. In the Middle Ages free- 
dom had been won from feudal lords, not by the 
people in their collective capacity, but by the 
cities, which finely wrought out the idea of 
municipal rights based on charters. But this 
process threw the power into the hands of oli- 
garchies. The families of wealth and ability 
perpetually maintained their power. Nether- 
lands, being an aggregation of cities, never be- 
came a genuine political unity, in spite of the 
genius of William of Orange. 

The author does not bring out clearly —any 
more than did Motley, who was under the spell 
of Hoofdt and Wagenaar — the contention of 
the Calvinists and Orangeists, as against the 
Arminians and Regents, in the great struggle 
between State-rights and Union, led on the one 
side by Barneveldt and on the other by the 
military son of William the Silent. The people, 
or the Orangeists, emphasized the idea of the 
nation. The brilliant and able Barneveldt laid 
stress on the power of the States, the cities, and 
the power-holding aristocrats. The national 
idea triumphed over possible secession ; but no 
master-mind like that of William of Orange, 
who was a Unionist in both religion and poli- 
ties, led the Dutch into true national unity. Two 
centuries of a weak federalism, and the absorp- 





tion of individuals and corporations in the pur- 
suit of wealth at the expense of national unity, 
with the final humiliation of the Netherlands in 
being first ignored by the Powers and then con- 
uered by France, were necessary to make the 
tch realize how much they needed a cen- 
tralized government and a true head of affairs. 
In a word, the monarchy more than fulfilled 
the hopes of the republic. 

In developing his story, or rather his argu- 
ment in behalf of British federation, Mr. Barker 
first shows the natural condition and resources 
of the Netherlands in shaping the character and 
history of the Dutch, and the upbuilding of the 
new world on the ruins of feudalism. Devas- 
tated by Spain, the Dutch Republic was created 
with blood and iron, but the Netherlands 
obtained the rank of a great Power. In time, 
too much home-rule brought on administrative 
chaos. Then party strife, arising from the ab- 
sence of a written constitution, weakened the 
country. While wealth increased, the army was 
allowed to sink into decay. The author even 
holds that the Netherlands treasonably aban- 
doned their ally, France, and allowed the party 
of disintegration to become all-powerful in the 
commonwealth. The English attacked and de- 
feated the Dutch, gained the control of the seas, 
and took the Dutch colonies. Nev»rtheless, 
incurably selfish politicians in the Netherlands 
utilized defeat to strengthen their own position. 
Affairs went from bad to worse. In the end, 
under the blows, economic, military, and naval, 
of England and France, the Netherlands sank 
into insignificance — a monument to the folly 
of her self-seeking politicians. 

Mr. Barker’s style is bright.and vivid. His 
references to authorities are numerous, and 
there is an excellent analytical index of thirty- 
six pages. The book is well worth reading by 
Americans interested in the study of national 
federation and state-rights. 


Wiuram Expior Grirris. 


Tae Macmitian Company is about to begin the pub- 4 
lication of a series of books devoted to various phases 
of present-day social progress, under the title “ The 
American Social Progress Series.” The general editor 
is Samuel McCune Lindsay, Professor of Sociology at 
the University of Pennsylvania and Professor-elect of 
Social Science at Columbia University. The first book 
in the series, to be published in a few weeks, is “ The 
New Basis of Civilization,” by Professor Simon N. 
Patten of the University of Pennsylvania. This will be 
followed shortly by “Standards of Public Morality,” 
by President Arthur T. Hadley of Yale, and “ Legisla- 
tion and Administration for Social Welfare,” by Pro- 
fessor Jeremiah W. Jenks of Cornell. 
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RECENT POETRY.* 

The poetic drama is proving évery year more 
attractive to our younger writers of verse, and the 
unfortunate deadlock between poetry and the En- 
glish stage seems on the point of being broken. 
As long as theatrical managers maintained their 
non possumus attitude, rejecting with contumely the 
overtures of poets, the situation was hopeless, for 
such poets as wished to write in the dramatic form 
were offered no incentive to take stagecraft into 
consideration. But the situation is now considerably 
changed. Poetry, modern poetry, on the stage has 
been shown by such men as Mr. Stephen Phillips 
and Mr. Percy Mackaye to be at least a practicable 
affair, and the encouraging word has gone forth that 
even the commercialized and syndicated theatre 
has become amenable to an artistic appeal. One of 
the most promising of the younger poets who have 
heard this word of cheer is Mr. Ridgely Torrence, 
whose “ Abelard and Héloise” we may now read in 
a book, and ere long, we are given to understand, 
may also witness in performance. His subject is 
one of the best that history can offer to the dramatist 
who has in his composition some infusion of psy- 
chology. The difficulty of dealing with one criti- 
cal situation in this poignant love-romance of the 
twelfth century has preserved the subject from 
over-exploitation, and left Mr. Torrence a fairly 
fresh field for his endeavor. He disposes of the 
difficulty in question with a single effective line, 
dramatically placed, and the rest of his course is 
plain sailing. There are four acts, the first two 
being separated from the others by a score of years. 
The first half of the work gives us the Paris School 
and Fulbert’s villa, the second half the Paraclete 
and Chilons. The dramatic handling of the story 
is spirited and rapid — too rapid, in fact, to permit 
of those purple patches of poetry that the reviewer 
likes to reproduce. When our dramatic poets have 
enjoyed their new franchise for a while, we hope 
that they will grow less timid, and recognize the 





* ABELARD AnD Hétoise. By Ridgely Torrence. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

Tas Coast or Bonemia. By Thomas Nelson Page. New 
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Easter-Sonc. Lyrics and Ballads of the Joy of Spring-time. 
By Clinton Scollard. Clinton, N. Y.: George William Browning. 
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tirade as a legitimate. feature of even the acting 
drama. The French stage, through three centuries 
of glorious history, has demonstrated to all but the 
mechanicians of dramatic writing that the long 
speech has as much right to exist as the choppy 
dialogue. Twenty-three lines is the extreme limit 
of Mr. Torrence’s daring, and upon two occasions 
he permits a character to discourse at that length. 
Neither of these passages will serve us for quota- 
tion, however, and we must illustrate the quality of 
the verse by means of an excerpt from the scene of 
the lovers’ meeting in after years. 
HEvorse. 

Love, me your oven, ee on us 
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lovely when we 
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Wherein one finds the goblets like as seives, 
Bitter, black wine. And floating motes for food ; 
How one sits with the sneering life around him 


This passage may be taken as representing Mr. 
Torrence’s diction at its best. It is not without 
infelicities, verbal and rhythmical, but its movement 
is, on the whole, stately and impressive. 


“The Coast of Bohemia” is a volume of verse 
by Mr. Thomas Nelson Page. Mr. Page is neither 
« lyrist nor a prophet, but he is a highly accom- 
plished man of letters, and so trained a hand as his 
could hardly fail to produce creditable work, even 
in the upwonted medium of rhyme and rhythm. 
We make one selection from the titular poem. 


Or if they e’er return, are soon onee more 
far away by hunger for that magic shore. 
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The thought of this poem recalls vividly “The 
Isles,” one of the happiest achievements of Mr. 
Charles G. D. Roberts. “There is for the minor 
poet also a music that the outer world does not 
catch — an inner day which the outer world does not 
see. Itis this music, this light which, for the most 
part, is for the lesser poet his only reward.” Thus 
runs Mr. Page’s apology for his intrusion into the 
singer’s realm. Combined with the evidences of 
poetic sensibility which his volume affords, the ex- 
cuse is quite sufficient. 


“ Easter-Song ” is the latest of the small books of 
verse that Mr. Clinton Scollard puts forth in such 
numbers. It is a collection of some twoscore “ Lyrics 
and Ballads of the Joy of Spring-time,” which may 
be fairly represented by “The Green o’ the Year.” 

“O the green o’ the year, the green o’ the » 
Wasp be Maen tenio an tin beeantianens 
And the wild-phlox lifts the blue of its eye 
_ the blue of the brooding sky ; 

every wafture of morning brings 
A sense of the fragrant heart of things! 
O the world is sweet and life is dear 
In this, the green o’ the year! 

“O the green o’ the year, the green o’ the year, 
When the lyric of earth is the song we hear, 
When rapture breathes from the lowliest weed, 
And the creed of joy is the common creed ; 
When nature thrills to the soul of the sod 
With the kindling touch of the smile of God! 
O the world is sweet and life is dear 

In this, the green o’ the year.” 

“Sicut Patribus, and Other Verse,” is a collec- 
tion of poems by Mr. Oscar Fay Adams. The noble 
motto of the parent puritan commonwealth provides 
a title, not only for the volume as a whole, but also 
especially for the Phi Beta Kappa poem with which 
it opens. The poem, read on Bunker Hill Day, is 
good anti-imperialist doctrine, and as such we give 
it welcome. 


The time for pans is not yet, or past ; 
Rather the shuddering call that strikes us dumb, 





This poem is a worthy pendant to Mr. Moody’s 
“Ode in Time of Hesitation,” and will be grateful 
to all who feel the shame of the intolerable wrong 
done by our nation to freedom since the dark day 
when we foreswore our principles and became even 
as other nations in our disregard for the rights of 
man. This titular poem is followed by a group of 
dignified compositions suggested by the English 
cathedrals. The tomb of William of Wykeham 
inspires this question of the builder’s shade : 
“ Dost somewhere rest, as this thy marble rests, 
Or art thou, bui i vermore 


Grow ever vaster as the centuries fall ?” 


We must also find space for the lines tributary to 
the memory of Horatio Nelson Powers, whom our 
older readers will remember as a valued contributor 


A second offering of “Post-Laureate Idylls” fills 
the closing pages of this book of sincere and 
thoughtful verse. 


We have already spoken of one important Amer- 
ican contribution to the poetical drama; another 
such work of comparable importance now claims our 
attention. “Lords and Lovers, and Other Dramas” 
is the title, and the author is Mrs. Olive Tilford 
Dargan. The titular drama is a reproduction, re- 
markable alike in spirit and in diction, of the 
Elizabethan manner; of the two “other dramas,” 
“The Shepherd” is a prose tragedy of contempo- 
rary Russia, “The Siege” (again in verse) is a 
Sicilian tragedy of the age of the younger Dionysius. 
A first glance thus shows the author to be a woman 
of high and varied ambition; a closer inspection 
reveals powers of no mean order in her work. Turn- 
ing now to “Lords and Lovers,” it is discovered to 
be a work having for its scene thirteenth century 
England, and for its characters the youthful Henry 
the Third and the great lords temporal and spiritual 
whose ambitions menace his ives. The 
plot is strongly dramatic in construction, and the 
scenes are shifted with a truly Elizabethan disregard 
of the practical conditions of the modern stage. So 
far, of course, any reasonably informed writer might 
do as well as Mrs. Dargan has done, but the case 
is different when we come to consider her poetic 
diction. One has but to skim over the pages to 
discover passages that arrest the eye, such, for ex- 
ample, as : 

“ The heavenly amaranth alone can dew 
Her brow life.” 
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“ When I am with thee 't is continual Spring, 
For in my heart is such sweet jugglery 
Each winter-ragged month doth put on May.” 
“O Knowledge, rude defiler of our dreams, 
How oft we 'd give thy hard, substantial store 
To build again with bright illusion’s eye 
Our happy towers on the inconstant clouds.” 


Nor are longer passages of sustained beauty lacking. 
Our own long extract shall be, however, from the 
Syracusan drama, from the scene in which Aratea 
well-nigh yields to the passion of Aristocles, although 
she is wedded to his friend. 


“ Aristocles. Come now, O now, else are we coast apart 
Far as the dismal Night heaves her vast sigh, 
Far as the laboring Chaos breathing blows, — 
Perchance to hurl eternally about 
The farthest stars that from opposéd heavens 
Dart fiery scouts that die nite have met 
So long their journey is. Or, gloomier fate, 
Condemnéd sit like stones that once could weep 
Forever in the cave of ended things 
That deep in some immortal Lemnos lies 
Nor ever opens its dank gates to day! 
O, come ere we are lost! Be thy fair arms 
The rainbow girdle to this longing storm 
And its rude breast will pillow thee as soft 
As Leda when, cool-rocked on lily couch 
The great down-bosomed god swam to her love ! 
Come, Aratéa, heart of life! O now 
This pulse back to mine—this bosom throbs 
Like heaven’s Artemis unto her own! 

[ Kisses her.} 
O kiss that holds the mornings of all time, 
And dewy seasons of the rose, 
Plant once again thy summer on my lips!” 


Such verse as this leaves no room for criticism. It 
bears the visible mark of the divine gift, and there 


is no poet of our time who might not be proud to 
claim it for his own. 


The story of the woman taken in adultery is the 
theme of “ Night and Morning,” a narrative poem 
in blank verse by Mrs. Katrina Trask. The story 
is told with picturesque beauty and adorned with 
happy imagery. Avowedly a didactic composition, 
the poem is nevertheless deeply moving, and its 
spiritual message is high and clear. The following 
text, from the scene in which the woman is brought 
before Christ for judgment, embodies the essential 
teaching of the work. 


Life's glory in the victory 

Of living spirit over mortal flesh.” 
The poem offers an effective protest against the 
moral anarchy of the modern world. 


A memory of Italy, as embodied in the pair of 
quatrains entitled “Girgenti,” may be taken to 
illustrate the quality of “The Days That Pass,” by 
Miss Helen Huntington. 


shut in city room, 
That far, sweet corner of the world 
The temples rising from the bloom, 





“ The early morning lights on plain and town, 
The golden convent walls and still blue sea, 
The distant mountains with their snowy crown, 
And all my heart cries out for Italy.” 
Many hearts will echo to that cry. This little poem 
is one of about half a hundred, all thoughtfully 
fashioned and delicate in expression. 


A memory of Italy, hallowed by association with 
the best-beloved of English poets, will do as well as 
anything to represent the collection called by Mrs. 
Dreyfus “In Praise of Leaves.” ‘Villa Magni” 
is the name of the piece. 

“ There have I stood, and chastened by his nanie, 

With silence knelt — a shadow at a shrine; 

There have I given thanks, while breezes brine 

Murmured monotonies of youth and fame, 

Like votive anthems droned with soul aflame! 

There have I wandered, while the memoried air 

Whispered of dreams evasive, sadly fair, 

Of crystal faith earth could not crush or tame. 

Surely within these walls there lurks some trace 

Of that white spirit lingering there awhile, 

Some promise of a song — some cloudy grace 

Hid there to presage weary men a smile, 

Some touch of that divinity they knew, 

When Shelley passed imparadised from view.” 
Of this volume, as of the one mentioned just before, 
we may say that its contents — numbering nearly a 
hundred lyrics and sonnets — offer upon every page 
the evidences of a delicate artistic sensibility. 


Beginning with a Morality and ending with a 
Nativity, the latest volume of poems by Mr. Arthur 
Symons gives us several groups of pieces inspired 
in about equal degree by nature and by art. They 
strike no notes not already familiar to his readers, 
and in them he reveals, as heretofore, an extraor- 
dinarily sensitive temperament and a fine artistic 
sense of the fitness of words. Something like a 
creed appears to be formulated in the “Hymn to 
Energy.” 

“ Let every man be artist of his days, 
And carve into his life his own caprice ; 
And, as the supreme Artist does not cease 


One thing, the thing he can ; 
Work without fear, and to thyself be true. 
“ Thou art, as God is; and as God outflows 
Weaving his essence into forms of life, 
And, out of soul perfection’s lovely strife, 
Marries the rose’s odour with the rose, 
So must thou of thy heavenly human state, 
And of thy formless strife and suffering, 
Thyself thyself create 
Into the image of a perfect thing.” 
This, it seems, is the new categorical imperative. 
It sounds plausible, but somehow is not as clear-cut 
and convincing as some of the older formule. There 
are exquisite things in this volume, lyrical and medi- 
tational, and there is a graver burden, as of satiety, 
than we have been wont to find in the work of the 
poet. 
Mr. Davidson’s new volume gives us a further 
group of London eclogues, a few lyries, and a prose 
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“Note on Poetry.” 
book, and also the titular poem. It is a lyrical 
autobiography of the human spirit through several 
incarnations. 


“ Twenty centuries of Pain 
Mightier than Leve or Art, 
Woke the meaning in my brain 
And the purpose of my heart. 


“ Straightway then aloft I swam 
Through the mountain’s sulphurous sty: 
Not eternal death could damn 
Such a hardy soul as I. 


“ From the mountain’s burning crest 
Like a god I come again, 
And with an immortal zest 
Challenge Fate to throw the main.” 


“ Holiday ” is the title of the 


The “ Note on Poetry” is an eloquent argument for 
English blank verse as “the subtlest, most power- 
ful, and most various organ of utterance articulate 
faculty has produced.” In the closing passage of 
this “ Note,” Mr. Davidson, after a tribute to Poe, 
enlarges upon America in general, and makes it evi- 
dent that he has been “ seeing things.” ‘“ America 
is the decadence of Europe. Chivalry reappears 
there in the tyranny of pretty women and the liberty 
of divorce. Religion becomes a coarse sentimental 
pietism, and revisits us with an impudent stare in 
the face in the form of Moody and Sankey; our 
splendid robbers, Clive, Hastings, Rhodes, degen- 
erate there into the pickpockets of the Trusts; there 
the Celt flourishes, and the negro is burned alive. 
I find ail that in ‘ Ulalume,’ and ‘The Haunted 
Palace.’” Gracious ! 


Mr. Alfred Noyes is a poet now in his twenty- 
eighth year, an Oxonian and an athlete, who has 
been writing verse since his undergraduate days. 
Five volumes now stand to his credit, besides the 
“Poems” which now introduce him (with Mr. 
Mabie for a sponsor) to the American public. New 
pieces and selections from the earlier volumes make 
up the contents of this collection, which acquaints 
us with a singer whose note is both fresh and vital. 
We will turn straightway to quotation, and begin 
with a stanza from the ode to “The Passing of 
Summer.” 

“ What though the throstle pours his heart away, 
A happy spendthrift of uncounted gold, 
Swinging upon the blossomed briar 
With soft throat lifted in a wild desire 
To make the world his May, 
Ever the pageant through the Gates is rolled 
Further away ; in vain the rich notes throng 
Flooding the mellow noon with rapturous waves of song.” 
This is the note of Arnold’s “Thyrsis,” almost the 
note of Keats. Our next quotation shall be a son- 
net, “ Venus Disrobing for the Bath.” 

“ Over the firm young 
The thin white robe slips dimly as a dream 
Slowly dissolving in the sun’s first beam : 

Far off the sad sea sighs and vainly seeks 
The abandoned shell that bore y ~b~ the Gree 


& 








From breast to sunny thigh the light silk slips 
On every rose-white curve and rounded 
Pausing ; and now it lies around her feet 
In tiny clouds: now timidly she dips 
One foot; the warm wave, shivering at her sweet, 
Kisses it with a murmur of wild hope.” 


The purity of this exquisite picture is as noteworthy 
as its beauty. How differently a sensualist would 
have colored it! By way of contrast, our tax shall 
now be levied upon the merry ballad of the “ Forty 
Singing Seamen,” for Mr. Noyes has a vein of 
fantastic humor no less marked than his feeling for 
every mode of the beautiful. These adventurers 
found their way to the land of Prester John, and 
beheld many wonders, including the Phenix. This 
is the veracious chronicle of what happened to them 
on their search for the fountain of youth. 


“So we thought we’d up and seek it, but that forest fair 
defied us — 
First a crimson leopard laught at us most horrible to see, 
Then a sea-green lion came and sniffed and licked his chops 
and eyed us, 
While a red and yellow unicorn was dancing round a tree ! 
We was trying to look thinner, 
Which was hard, because our dinner 
Must ha’ made us very tempting to a cat o’ high degree! 
Cho. — Must ha’ made us very tempting to the whole 
menarjeree!” 
After these and sundry other experiences no less 
wonderful, the mariners returned to London-town. 
The note of skepticism struck in the closing stanza, 


“Could the grog we dreamt we swallowed 
Make us dream of all that followed ? ” 


does not seriously interfere with enjoyment of the 
story. There is so great a variety offered by these 
poems that we have only begun to give them a fair 
representation. With the verses called “ Art,” we 
may become deeply serious again, and reluctantly 
close the volume. 
“ Beyond ; beyond ; and yet again beyond! 
What went ye out to seek, oh foolish-fond ? 
Is not the heart of all things here and now ? 
Is not the circle infinite, and the centre 
Everywhere, if ye would but hear and enter ? 
Come, the porch bends and the great pillars bow. 


“ Come; come and see the secret of the sun; 


The sorrow that holds the warring worlds in one; 
The pain that holds Eternity in an hour; 


yed, 
Re-crucified in every wayside flower.” 


There is an excellent device in “ A Poet’s Prayer,” 
which heralds “The Worker, and Other Poems,” by 
Mr. Coningsby William Dawson. 


"Sine soe fa ain Phe conan Hat Heat be aan 
Not vagrant echoes of the thing last said, 
Nor lamentable words caught up among 
Hollows where leaden skies are splashed with red, 
And startled eyes strain at departing day 
O’er barren lands where Autumn hath begun.” 


One would expect cheerful strains after such an invo- 
cation as this, and it is something of a surprise to find 
the autumnal note predominant in what follows. For, 
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instead of the word of hopefulness and cheer, Mr. 
Dawson brings us the message of life’s grinding 
misery, of the evanescence of joy, and of the chasten- 
ing ministry of suffering. We quote from what he 
says, “ As for the Dead,” noting that it seems to be 
a reply to Baudelaire’s plea, 

“ Nous devrious pourtant leur porter quelques fleurs, 

Les morts, les pauvres morts, ont de grandes douleurs,” 
made familiar as the text of Mr. Swinburne’s noble 
elegy. 

“ Why should we pluck fresh flowers for our dead, 
And add new death to that which went before ? 
We shall not pase them with our posies, nor 


Shall we repose them with the tears we shed, — 
For they are dead. 


The name of Garneau is an honored one in French- 
Canadian literature. Frangois- Xavier Garneau's 
“Histoire du Canada” is a standard work that 
has long been prized for its substantial excellence. 
Alfred Garneau, the son of the historian, was a poet 
of considerable accomplishment, and his verse, now 
posthumously collected, has been published by his 
son, Mr. Hector Garneau, who is also engaged in edit- 

a definitive annotated edition of his grandfather's 

istory.” The volume of “ Poésies,” by Alfred 
Garneau (who died in 1904), represents the literary 
diversions of a man of affairs. The composition of 
these poems covered a period of half a century, and 
the number of pieces is nearly equal to that tale 
of years. We quote the lines written “ Devant la 
Grille du Cimetitre.” 


“ La tristesse des lieux sourit, l"heure est exquise’ 
Le couchant s’est chargé des derniéres couleurs. 
Et devant les tombeaux, que l’ombre idéalise, 

Un grand souffle mourant souléve encor les fleurs. 


“ Salut, vallon sacré, notre terre promise ! 


Les chemins sous les ifs, que peuplent les paleurs 
Des marbres, sont muets; dans le fond, une église 
Dresse on déme sombre au milieu des rougeurs. 


“ La lamiére au-dessus plane longtemps vermeille — 
Sa béche sur lépaule, contre les arbres noirs, 
Le fossoyeur repasse, it voit la croix qui veille. 


“ Et de loin, comme it fait sans doute tous les soirs, 
Cet homme la salue avec un geste immense — 
Un chant trés doux d’oiseau vole dans le silence.” 


The grave note of contemplative melancholy heard 
in these lines is characteristic of the majority of the 
pieces. But the poet had also lighter notes at his 
command, and occasionally more virile ones, as in 
the song of the “ Porte-Drapeau,” inspired by the 
Fenian invasion of his country. Here is the closing 
stanza of this martial composition : 





“Victoire! . . . des hommes perfides 
Voulaient envahir nos foyers ; 

Le ciel punit les fratricides, 

Nous avons fait cent prisonniers! 
Victoire! . . . nos jeunes milices 


Ont eu le bapt@me du feu, 
L’enseigne est trouée au milieu, 
Pour moi, j’aurai deux cicatrices! 
“ Héros de Ch&teaugay, heros de Carillon, 
Voyez comme vos fils chassent |’invasion! ” 


Wici1AmM Morton Payne. 








BRIEFS ON NEW BOOKS. 


The third volume of Grove’s “ Dic- 
tionary of Music and Musicians,” 
and musicians. edited by Mr. J. A. Fuller Maitland, 
fully sustains the reputation of its two predecessors 
for accuracy of historical statement, comprehensive- 
ness of scope, and conservatism of criticism. In all 
these qualities it is a conspicuous testimonial to the 
expert editing and musical scholarship of Mr. Mait- 
land. It must be conceded, indeed, with all respect 
to the ability of the late Sir George Grove as a mu- 
sical connoisseur, that the new edition, even apart 
from additions, is a distinct improvement over the 
old one. There were several errors and numerous 
omissions in the latter which necessitated the publi- 
cation of another volume as appendix to the original 
four. Of course it was not a heinous offense. Even 
with all the care bestowed upon the revised edition, 
this third volume gives two pages of addenda and 
corrigenda for volume two, showing the almost in- 
numerable difficulties which beset the compiler of a 
musical dictionary. This standard work has already 
been so fully reviewed in our columns, both as to the 
— and the manner of treatment, that it is only 
now to call attention to the contents of 
Volume IIL., which begins with the name of Joseph 
Maas and closes with that of Louisa Pyne — two 
names which call up old memories of opera in Chi- 
cago, for Maas the tenor came here with the Kellogg 
troupe in 1874, while Louisa Pyne with her English 
opera troupe was here as early as 1855. “But 
where are the shows of yester-year?” There are 
thirteen articles in this volume which have almost 
text-book comprehensiveness, viz, “ 
“Mass,” “Mendelssohn,” “Modes and Modula- 
tions,” “ Mozart,” “ Notation,” “ Opera,” “Oratorio,” 
“ Organ,” “ Musical Periodicals,” “Piano,” “ Plain 
Song,” and “Psalter.” The biographies of Mozart 
and Mendelssohn, having a few additions, are repro- 
ductions of these in the old edition, but it will appear 
singular to most students that 110 pages are allotted 
to Mendelssohn and only 31 to Mozart. This is to 
be explained, probably, by Sir George Grove’s pre- 
dilections for the former. The article “ Opera ” has 
been enriched by an excellent sketch of opera in the 
United States. The American items in this volume 
are an admirable life-sketch of poor MacDowell, 
also of Lowell and William Mason, Emma Nevada, 
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Lillian Nordica, Eugene Oudin, and Horatio W. 
Parker; an account of negro music in the United 
States, which has assumed new importance since its 
recognition by Dvorak in his New World Symphony ; 
and descriptions of New York Musical Societies 
and musical conditions in Philadelphia. From the 
pictorial point of view, this volume shows marked 
improvement over its predecessors. It contains 
twenty-five full-page plates. Mozart has frontis- 
piece honor; three Americans— MacDowell, the 
late Professor Paine, and Horatio W. Parker — are 
in the Grove gallery; and four great singers — 
Nilsson, Melba, Parepa, and Patti — are also of the 
goodly company. 

Mr. Thistleton-Dyer is an experi- 
of Folk-lore enced producer of folk-lore books 
about women. = which are interesting, show diligence, 
and bring together material of considerable value. 
He has facility in stringing his beads together, is 
discreet in committing himself to no positive view, 
and carefully avoids the sifting of matter, statement 
of original ideas, or promulgation of theory. His 
usual qualities are admirably displayed in his latest 
work “Folklore of Women ” (McClurg & Co.). Its 
matter is drawn, he tells us, from “legendary and 
traditional tales, folk-rhymes, proverbial sayings, 
superstitions, ete.” In reality, far the larger part is 
from the proverbs ; and the proverbial philosophy of 
every time and every clime has found a vast field 
for expression in dealing with women. He presents 
Arabic, Hindustani, Assamese, Armenian, Kashmiri, 
Singhalese, Tamil, Chinese, Japanese and other pro- 
verbs, besides those of European peoples. Unless, 
however, he studies the peculiar features of life and 
thought of these stranger peoples, which must be 
known in order that their proverbs may be under- 
stood, little is gained by the mere repetition of the 
proverbs themselves. In fact, repetition without 
such explanation is often more misleading than help- 
ful. The graceful stringing together of all sorts of 
proverbs relative to women, the connecting phrases 
being meaningless and contributing neither thought 
nor explanation, produces a literary patchwork which 
makes pleasant reading but does not have the value 
of a carefully arranged and classified collection, 
wherein the proverbs were grouped or sub-grouped 
by races and with no connecting text. Our author 
divides his material into twenty-seven chapters, 
under such titles as “ Woman’s Beauty,” “ Woman's 
Eyes,” “Woman’s Tongue,” “Red-haired Girls,” 
“Woman’s Will,” “ Woman’s Curiosity,” etc. Much 
suggestive material is presented that deserves dis- 
cussion. The final chapter, on “My Lady’s Walk,” 
is interesting. The term, as one of general applica- 
tion, seems to be of our author’s own suggestion, 
and he introduces the chapter with these words: 
“ Associated with many of our historic houses and 
romantic spots, ‘My Lady’s Walk’ perpetuates the 
memory, not infrequently, of tradition of a tragic 
and legendary kind, some of which belongs to 
incident bound up with the seamy side of family 


Bead-stringing 








romance.” In this chapter also we have mere bead- 
stringing. If we seem to have given our author. 
scant praise, it is not because he fails to present 
interesting matter, but because he fails to deal with 
it as he might. 


In reading M. Paul Gruyer’s “Na- 
of the career poleon, King of Elba” (Lippincott), 
of Napoleon. one is conscious mainly of being 
curious to see how the fallen monarch managed the ~ 
situation so that it did not suggest comedy. It is 
true that in the Treaty of Fontainebleau the island 
is first styled a “residence” and only later a “Prin- 
cipality.” But Napoleon possessed it in full sov- 
ereignty, and felt the necessity of maintaining for 
his protection, against the Barbary pirates if against 
no one else, a miniature army and navy. This do- 
main, twelve miles by seventeen, he had exchanged 
for an empire reaching from the Baltic to the fron- 
tier of Naples and strengthened by a borderland of 
dependent states. Perhaps the contrast was tragic 
enough to divest sovereignty on so small a scale of 
any comic element; perhaps Napoleon was too ter- 
ribly serious a tyrannical possibility to be amusing 
even when forced to play the royal réle on the scene 
of Elba. M. Gruyer thinks this episode has been 
too much ignored by the ordinary historians, whose 
interest remains centred upon the affairs of France. 
He has studied the island and has carefully identi- 
fied the places mentioned in the accounts of Na- 
poleon’s stay. He describes these as they are to-day 
and as they were in 1814, supporting his descrip- 
tions with excellent photographs. The body of his 
narrative is made up of an account of the events of 
Napoleon's life from his arrival, in May, 1814, to 
his departure, in February of the next year. It is 
pleasantly written, and the information is drawn 
from good sources; but it does not impress one as 
equal to the opportunity either in grasp or firmness 
of treatment. — An interesting book to read in re- 
gard to the same phases of Napoleon’s career is J. 
Holland Rose’s edition of “Napoleon’s Last Voyages” 
(Scribner), comprising the voyage to Elba in the 
“ Undaunted,” as recounted by Admiral Ussher, and 
the voyage to St. Helena on the “ Northumberland,” 
by John Glover, secretary to Rear Admiral Cock- 
burn. These accounts have been published before, 
the last time in 1895; but their value is now in- 
creased by Dr. Rose’s notes, and they are embel- 
lished with twenty illustrations taken from contem- 
porary sketches and caricatures. 


The last phase 


In its new “Tudor and Stuart Li- 
afold-time - brary” the Oxford Clarendon Press 
book-making. — seems to have touched the high-water 
mark in bookmaking that is at once irreproachable 
and inexpensive. Here are half-a-dozen volumes, 
published in the course at a price little more 
than that asked for the ordinary novel, which, if 
issued with the imprint of some so-called “ private 
press,” would be widely discussed and ly taken 


up at whatever cost by collectors of choice books. 
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The general characteristics and atmosphere of seven- 
teenth-century bookmaking have been reproduced 
with remarkable fidelity ; it is not merely that old- 
time type-faces are used and a contemporary form 
of binding copied, but the actual quality of the work 
itself — the typography, the presswork, the sewing of 
the sheets — speaks eloquently of a day when the 
book was a creation of the artist’s hand rather than 
the output of a machine. The first group of six 
volumes is made up of Pepys’s “ Memoires of the 
Royal Navy,” wherein the immortal diarist appears 
to adyantage in his official capacity as naval adminis- 
trator; John Evelyn’s “ Sculptura,” an interesting 
by-product of another famous diarist, with a second 
part never before published ; Peacham’s “Compleat 
Gentleman,” the contribution of a Cavalier school- 
master to the literature of courtesy ; Thomas Howell’s 
“ Devises,” a volume of verse which served to make 
less barren the gap in English poetry between Sur- 
rey and Spenser ; Sir Henry Knyvett’s “ Defence of 
the Realme,” the work of an obscure but valorous 
soldigr in Elizabeth’s service, now for the first time 
printéd : Sir Fulke Greville’s “ Life of Sir Philip 
Sidney,” well known and still holding a secure place 
among books about Sidney. Each of these volumes 


contains an introduction by some capable writer, and 
in the “ Sculptura ” is a notably fine reproduction in 
photogravure of Prince Rupert’s mezzotint. It is 
to be hoped on every account that the “Tudor and 
Stuart Library ” will multiply and prosper. 


Ideals of life in an adjective have 
and virtues been preached from many a pulpit, 
of efficiency. lay and professional. The simple 
life has been exalted, the happy life encouraged, 
the strenuous life advertised. We have been led 
to consider the value of the experimental life, the 
duty of the dedicated life. Mr. Gulick’s plain- 
spoken appeal for the value of “The Efficient Life” 
(Doubleday) is not of this ilk. It is a notably sen- 
sible, frankly practical, and popularly attractive 
statement of some well-established principles of 
healthy mindedness, that, as the Romans told us, 
necessarily requires health of body. Dr. Gulick 
exhibits a welcome versatility in enforcing his cen- 
tral theme of efficiency: brawn is good when it is 
good for something; means are not ends and are 
to be appraised by their subservience to ends. This 
is a tolerant doctrine. One man’s way to the end 
is not another’s; and even when the one’s meat is 
far from being another's poison, it is not the best 
meat for the second. Know thyself, and act accord- 
ingly. Best of all, the doctrine emphasizes quality. 
Efficiency is not only big and little; it is high grade 
and low grade. The race-horse and the plough- 
horse have unlike physiologies and markedly unlike 
psychologies. There are thousands of persons who 
do not ask for and are not likely to be benefited by 
profound treatises on the hows and whys of our 
bodily and mental economy. They need plain talks 
for plain people; yet he who does the talking must 
be inspired by a sound perspective of how such 
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knowledge is gained and where application is war- 
ranted. To such, Dr. Gulick’s pages are admirably 
suited. Common-sense, unfortunately, does not 
seem as soothing or as uplifting as mystic cant to 
sickly minds. But in the end health comes to the 
healthy-minded ; and these will find a fellow-feeling 
in this plain tale of the meaning of efficiency and 
the influences that make for and against it. 


The autobiography of the first presi- 
mesdkereet dent of Swarthmore College, Edward 
fifty yearsago. Hicks Magill, is presented under the 
title “Sixty-five Years in the Life of a Teacher, 
1841-1906” (Houghton). The work is very un- 
pretentious in style and naive in its simple-hearted 
revelations of the writer’s feelings, filial, paternal; 
and professional. Much of the book is of interest 
chiefly to the friends of the man or of the college; 
yet it is interesting as a whole as the self-revelation 
of a fine character and an interesting personality, 
of a man too deepy absorbed in the service of his 
generation through the training of its youth to care 
for self-advancement or outside interests. Among 
the things that give to the book a value for the gen- 
eral reader are the descriptions of life among the 
Friends of Pennsylvania two generations ago, and 
of the schools and teaching of that day ; the inter- 
esting accounts of two great teachers under whom 
the writer studied, Professor Hadley of Yale and 
President Wayland of Brown University, and of the 
college teaching at that time, with the story of the 
beginnings of the elective system in our colleges 
under the remarkable leadership of President Way- 
land; and the striking personality of Francis 
Gardner, Master of the Boston Latin School, in 
which Mr. Magill taught for several years, Ac- 
counts of the founding of Swarthmore College and 
of its history occupy a considerable portion of the 
book. ae EE ES 

In Volumes IV. and V. of his “ Bio- 
oe quan” graphic Clinics” (Blakiston), Dr. 
and tisevils. George M. Gould continues his 
plucky fight against what he appears to have some 
reason for regarding as prejudice and error in the 
generally accepted methods of treating (or neglect- 
ing) eye-diseases and ailments caused by defective 
vision. The public, especially the medical part of 
it, by this time knows something about Dr. Gould’s 
pronounced views on eye-strain, its great prevalence, 
its evil effects, and its cure; and while the perse- 
vering author’s latest volumes on the subject have 
not the novelty of their predecessors, they serve to 
strengthen his position by reiteration and added in- 
stances. Many of the chapters are reprints from 
medical and other journals; and there are but five 
studies (all in Volume IV.) of famous sufferers — 
Balzac, Tchaikovsky, Flaubert, Lafcadio Hearn, and 
Berlioz — more space than usual being given to cases 
in the writer’s daily practice. He naturally feels 
some bitterness against his professional opponents ; 
but he should, and evidently does, console himself 
with the reflection that great reformers and discov- 
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erers and inventors are usually a misunderstood and 
persecuted tribe. It is only by this organized perse- 
. eution, under conservative interests, that the fecund 
race of cranks is kept from overflowing the land. 
The innovators that finally triumph have proved their 
fitness to survive — as may be believed will be the 
ease with Dr. Gould. The temper of the man com- 
mends itself, as reflected in the following brief quo- 
tation from his pages: “There is more in medicine 
than treating the disease, wore than treating the 
patient. The patient is a person. a friend and 
brother, with a past and a future. The classing and 
treating sick human beings exclusively as ‘clinical 
material’ is an accursed thing and the curse of 
medicine.” aateaiiatemsintctemiibienat 

The Merrymount Press of Boston is 
bringing out, in a limited edition, 
a series of works “ characteristic of 
some aspect of the culture which flourished in 
Western Europe during the period of the Renais- 
sance.” The set is called as a whole “The Hu- 
manists’ Library,” and the first number is made up 
of selections from Leonardo da Vinci’s fragmentary 
writings, many of them found mingled with his 
drawings and diagrams; and to the volume, which 
is entitled “‘ Thoughts on Life and Art,” Mr. Lewis 
Einstein, the general editor of the series, has con- 
tributed a short but helpful introduction, while Mr. 
Maurice Baring has done the work of translating. 
The old-time type, especially designed for the pub- 
lishers by Mr. Herbert P. Horne, is beautifully 
clear, and also innocent of freakish features. As 
a basis for the text, Dr. Solmi’s “Leonardo da 
Vinci: Frammenti Letterari e Storici” (Florence, 
1900) has been used, by permission; but other 
texts have been compared, and a new order has been 
adopted in arranging the paragraphs. The next 
three numbers in this series will be Erasmus’s trea- 
tise “ Against War,” M. Pierre de Nolhac’s “ Pet- 
rarch and the Ancient World,” and Sir Philip 
Sidney’s “ Defence of Poesie; A Letter to Queen 
Elizabeth; and The Defence of Leicester,” — all 
competently edited. A long list of works from 
which future selections will be made has a promis- 
ing appearance in both authorship and editorship. 
The first four volumes may be ordered singly or, at 
a slight reduction, collectively. 


In one sense, the most recent ency 
clopedia is always the best; and 
“ Nelson’s Encyclopedia” is a very 
Tecent work indeed. We mean by this that the 
work has been prepared in much less time than 
usually goes to such an undertaking. We are in- 
formed that the actual manufacture of the twelve 
stout volumes has been accomplished in less than a 
year, which probably makes a new record for works 
of this class. It is an essentially modern book of 
reference, which means that the men and activities 
of the present day receive an unusually large share 
of attention. This, of course, is at the expense of 
historical information, but for that we can easily 
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consult other encyclopedias fashioned upon a more 
leisurely plan. There is a great profusion of illus- 
tration in these volumes, the first of them alone 
giving us over fifty full-page plates (a dozen of 
them colored) besides hundreds of smaller figures. 
There are three narrow columns of small but clear 
print to the page, which would not be agreeable for 
continuous reading, but has the advantage of pre- 
senting a great deal of matter in compact form. Each 
volume has a useful Appendix of Pronunciation. 
The editorial work has been done under the joint 
direction of Mr. Frank Moore Colby of New York 
and Mr. George Sandeman of Edinburgh. On the 
whole, we think highly of this encyclopedia, which 
fairly realizes the German ideal of a Konversations- 
Lexicon, and which is published at a priee moderate 
enough to place it within the means of a large num- 
ber of readers. 


Ajman Messrs. James T. White & Co. have 


for American _ supplemented their “ National Cyclo- 
Ristory. peedia of American Biography ” with 
a special volume, edited by Mr. George Derby, 
entitled “A Conspectus of American Biography.” 
This substantial volume of nearly eight hundred 
pages contains, in indexed or tabular form, an enor- 
mous number of facts so arranged as to make it a 
helpful book of reference. For example, one can 
find in it lists of all the occupants of important 
positions, public or private, throughout the history 
of our country. Among these lists we may mention 
cabinet officers, members of both houses of Congress, 
governors of states, presidents of colleges, bishops 
of various denominations, army officers, and editors. 
Then there is an interesting tabulation of poems, 
plays, and novels, in which American historical 
characters figure, a catalogue of public statues in 
the United States, a collection of “ notable sayings,” 
an “anniversary calendar,” and a list of “ founders 
of American families and their descendants.” A 
large section of the work is filled with indexes, 
both personal and topical, to the Cyclopedia. A 
classified list of Americans, preéminent in various 
occupations, is another useful feature, but the chron- 
ological arrangement of the names under each cate- 
gory seems to be based upon the date of first 
appearance before the public instead of the date of 
birth. This is a curious method, and yet is not 
without certain advantages. But it is not explained, 
and we have been left to puzzle it out for ourselves. 


Almost as slender as “Mademoiselle 
Ixe,” which perhaps not all readers 
have forgotten, is another booklet 
by the same author, Miss Mary Elizabeth Hawker 
(“Lanoe Falconer”), entitled “Old Hampshire 
Vignettes” (Macmillan). Twenty-three very short 
chapters present “The Valley ” and a score or more 
of its odd and interesting inhabitants. These por- 
traits are the slightest of the thumb-nail sketches, 
but daintily executed, and touched with life and 
reality. Mrs. Tally, the slovenly mother of unruly 
children, thus disclaims responsibility for their 
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naughtiness: “I never knew such bad children, 
but it’s not my fault. I does my duty by ’em as a 
mother should. I beats ‘em, and I flogs ’em, and I 
bangs em, till the blood comes.” More attractive 
is “old Thomas,” who never goes to market without 
demanding a list of the he is to make, 
though he cannot read a word and is forced to adopt 
some such device as Monsieur Jourdain employed to 
cover his ignorance of Latin. One is puzzled at Betty 
Lane’s having an income of “one gallon of bread 
and one or two shillings a week.” Bread sold by 
the yard is not unknown, but the vending of that 
article by liquid measure is, to Americans at least, 
less familiar. However, Miss Hawker is a resident 
of Hants, and in this, as in all other matters treated 
of in her pleasant sketehes, she evidently knows 
whereof she speaks. 








NOTES. 


“ Birds that Every Child Should Know,” by “ Neltje 
Blanchan,” is a book charmingly written and copiously 
illustrated which comes to us from Messrs. Doubleday, 
Page & Co. 

“ Studies in Greek Allegorical Interpretation,” up to 
and including Plutarch, is a doctoral dissertation pre- 

for the University of Chicago by Mrs. Anne 
Hersman. 

An “Elementary English Composition,” by Mr. Tuley 
Francis Huntington, is a new text-book for children of 
from twelve to fifteen years of age. It is published by 
the Macmillan Co. 

“Fruit Recipes,” by Mr. Riley M. Fletcher 

iate name!) is “a manual of the food values of 

its and nine hundred different ways of using them.” 

_ is a publication of Messrs. Doubleday, Page 
& Co. 

Stendhal’s “ Racine et ” is an im t 
addition to the “Oxford Higher French Series,” pub- 
lished by Mr. Hetiry Frowde. It is edited, with an 
elaborate introduction and very extensive notes, by Mr. 
Leon Delbos. 

“The Rhetoric of John Donne’s Verse,” by Mr. 
Wightman Fletcher Melton, and “The Ancestry of 
Chaucer,” by Mr Alfred Allan Kern, are two doctoral 
dissertations of substantial value which come from the 
John Hopkins University. 

A recent volume of the “ World’s Classics,” published 
by Mr. H Frowde, contains Mrs. Gaskell’s “ Cran- 
ford” and “The Moorland ”: another volume 
gives us Dr. John Brown’s “ Horm Subsecive,” with an 
introduction by Mr. Austin Dobson. 





of historical and archeological information. The same 
publishers send us “The Roman Capitol in Ancient 
and Modern Times,” a translation of E. Rodocanachi’s 
seat ag by Mr. Frederick Lawton. From the A. 

essels Co. we have “ Christian Rome,” a guide-book 
prepared by Mr. and Mrs. J. W. Cruickshank upon the 
plan of Grant Allen’s well-known series. 

A reissue of Mr. James Bryce’s “Studies in History 
and Jurisprudence,” first collected six years ago, is 
made timely for American readers by the author’s recent 
appointment to the British embassy at Washington. The 
sixteen essays which fill the two volumes of this work 
are weighty studies of fundamental principles. Mr. 
Henry Frowde is the publisher. 

The late Hezekiah Butterworth’s “Story of the 
Hymns” and “Story of the Tunes,” which have been 
popular books for the past thirty years or thereabouts, 
have now been combined into a single volume, “ The 
Story of the Hymns and Tunes,” with extensive revi- 
sions and additions. The new work has been done by 
Mr. Theron Brown, and the stout volume, with its two 
dozen portraits, is published by the American Tract 
Society. 

«Spanish Explorers in the Southern United States ” 
is the third volume of the new series of “Original 
Narratives of Early American History,” published by 
Messrs. Charles Scribner’s Sons. It includes the three 
documents of fundamental importance, Cabeca de Vaca’s 
narrative, the story of de Soto as told by the Gentle- 
man of Elvas, and Castafieda’s narrative of Coronado’s 
journey. The first and third of these texts are edited 

Mr. Frederick W. Hodge, and the second by Mr. 
ore H. Lewis. 

« An Enemy of the People” and “The Wild Duck” 
make up Volume VIII. in the new edition of Ibsen, 
supervised by Mr. William Archer and published by the 
Messrs. Scribner. Speaking of this edition the other 
day, we ought to have ealled attention to the fact that 
the “Brand” volume is a reprint of Professor C. H. 
Herford’s wonderful translation, a fact which for 
some ined reason the publishers have suppressed. 
The natural inference would be to credit Mr. Archer 
with the version, in spite of the astonishing contrast 
between his own wooden translations and this master- 
piece of poetical reproduction. 

It was high time to include a Mozart volume in the 
“ Musicians’ Library” of the Messrs. Ditson. The 
neglect of that great genius by our fashionable modern 
pianists is one of the most discouraging signs of the 
musical times, because it illustrates the extent to which 
the craze for technique has got the better of musical 
feeling. What famous executant of our day would dare, 
without an apology, to substitute a Mozart sonata for 
the dazzling composition of the latest of Russians that 
is usually the pitce de résistance of the ? And 
yet, in nine cases out of ten, musical art would gain from 
the substitution and only or sensationalism 


| wouldlose. Herr Carl Reinecke, who knows his Mozart, 


is the editor of the volume of “ Twenty Piano Compo- 
sitions ” now published. He has prefaced the volume 
with a sym ic and highly-intelligent essay, which 
i German and English. The selections 
include four sonatas, four fantasias, three minuets, three 
rondos, and half-a-dozen other compositions, all gems 
of the purest water. We trust that a volume of Mozart 
arias will soon appear as a companion to this most wel- 
come selection. 
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[The following list, containing 160 titles, includes books 
received by THE Drau since its last issue.] 


BIOGRAPHY AND MEMOIBS. 


The Life of Walter Pater. By Thomas Wright. In 2 vols., 
illus., large 8vo, gilt tops. G.P. Putnam’s Sons. $6.50 net. 
Women of the Second Empire: Chronicles of the Court of 

Napoleon III., Compiled from Unpublished Documents. By 
Frédéric Loliée; trans. by Alice M. Ivimy, with Introduction 
by Richard Whiteing. With portraits in photogravure, etc., 

large 8vo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 371. John Lane Co. $7. net. 

Julie de Lespinasse. By the Marquis de Ségur; trans. from 
the French by P. H. Lee Warner. With photogravure por- 
trait, large 8vo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 408. Henry Holt & Co. 
$2.50 net. 

The Life and Work of Auguste Rodin. By Frederick Law- 
ton, M.A. Illus. in photogravure, etc., large 8vo, gilt top, 
uncut, pp. 207. Charles Scribner’s Sons. $3.75 net. 

Antonio Pollaiuolo. By Maud Cruttwell. Mlus., 8vo, gilt top, 
pp. 286. Charles Scribner’s Sons, $2 net. 

Frederick Douglass. By Booker T. Washington. With por- 
trait, 12mo, gilt top, pp.365. “‘ American Crisis Biographies.” 
George W. Jacobs & Co. $1.25 net. 

The Many-Sided Roosevelt: An Anecdotal Biography. By 
George William Douglas. With portrait, 12mo, pp. 272. 
Dodd, Mead & Co. $1. net. 

The Story of Father Van den Brock, O.P.’: A Study of Hol- 
land and the Story of the Early Settiement of Wisconsin. 
Tilus., 12mo, pp. 94, Chicago: Ainsworth & Co. 


HISTORY. 


The Genérall Historie of Virginia, New England and 
the Summer Isles, together with the True Travels, Adven- 
tures and Observations, and a Sea Grammar. By Captaine 
John Smith. New edition; in 2 vols., illus., large 8vo, gilt 
tops, uncut. Macmillan Co. 9%. net. 

in the Southern United States, 1528- 
1543. Edited by Frederick W. Hodge and Theodore H. Lewis. 
With frontispiece and maps, large 8v0, pp. 411. “ Original 
Narratives of Early American History.’’ Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. $3. net. 

A Bird’s-Eye View of American By Leon ©. 
Prince. 12mo, pp. 354. Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.25 net. 
Ancient Records of Egypt : Historical Documents from the 
Earliest Times to the Persian Conquest. Collected, edited, 
and translated, with Commentary, by James Henry Breasted, 
Ph.D. Vol. V., Indices; large 8vo, pp. 293. University of 

Chicago Press. $2. net. 

Naval Records of the American Revolution, 1775-1783, 
Prepared from the Originals in the Library of Congress. By 
Charles Henry Lincoln. 4to, uncut, pp. 5449. Washington: 
Government Printing Office. 

AShort History of the American Navy. By John R. Spears. 
Tlus., large 8vo, pp. 134. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 50 cts. net. 

The Budget in the American Commonwealth. Syarewe 
—— Ph.D. Large 8vo, uncut, pp. 217. 


GENERAL LITERATURE. 


Dante and His Italy. By Lonsdale Ragg, B.D. Illus., large 
8vo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 380. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

A History of Comparative Literature from the Earliest 
Times to the Present Day. By Frédéric Loliée: authorized 
trans. by M. Douglas Power, M.A. Large 8vo, pp.381. G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. $1.75 net. 

The Romantic Revolt. By Charles Edwyn Vaughan. 12mo, 
gilt top, uncut, pp. 508. ‘“ Periods of European Literature.” 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.50 net. 

The Oxford Treasury of English Literature. Vol, II., 
Growth of the Drama, by G. E. and W. H. Hadow. 12mo, 
pp 416. Oxford University Press. 

Fireside and Sunshine. By E. V. Lucas. 18mo, gilt top, 
pp. 240. E. P. Dutton & Co. $1.25 net. 

Lady Nugent’s Journal, Jamaica One Hundred Years Ago, 
Reprinted from a Journal Kept by Maria, Lady Nugent, from 
1801 to 1815, Issued for Private Circulation in 1839. Edited 
by Frank Cundall, F.S.A. Illus., 12mo, uncut, pp. 404. Mac- 
millan Co. $2. net. 

The Lincoln Story-Book. Compiled by Henry L. Williams. 

12mo, pp. 315. G. W. Dillingham Co. $1.50 net. 









The Letters of One: A Study in Limi 


tations. By Charles 

Hare Plunkett. 12mo, pp. 179. G.P. Putnam’sSons. $1.25 net. 

Baccalaureate Addresses, and Other Talks on Kindred 

Themes. By Arthur Twining Hadley. 12mo, gilt top, uncut, 
pp. 218. Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1. net. 

The Lords of the Ghostland: A History of the Ideal. By 


— 12mo, gilt top, pp. 215. Mitchell Kennerley. 

-25 net. 

The Bird of Time: Being Conversations with Egeria. By Mrs. 
Wilson Woodrow. 18mo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 276. MoClure, 
Phillips & Co. $1. 

Old Hampshire een: Se tnipe aa 18mo, uncut, 
pp. 116. Macmillan Co. 

College and the Man: 7 EN By 
David Starr Jordan. 12mo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 78. American 
Unitarian Association. 80 cts. net. 


NEW EDITIONS OF STANDARD LITERATURE. 


The Complete Poetical Works of John Keats. Edited, 

with Introduction and Textual Notes, by H. Buxton Forman, 

C.B. Oxford edition; with photogravure portrait, 8vo, gilt 
top, uncut, pp. 490. Oxford University Press. 

Les Classiques Francais. New vols.: ————— 
Madame de Sévigné, with Préface de Charles Boreux; 
marchais’ Le Barbier de Séville et Le Mariage de Figaro, awh 
Préface de Jules Claretie. Each with photogravure portrait, 
24 mo, gilt top. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. Per vol., $1. net. 

Wuthering Heights. By Emily Bronté. Large 8vo, pp. 354. 
“Large Print Library.” Doubleday, Page & Co. 90 cts. net. 

Selections from Dr. Johnson’s “ Rambler.” Edited by W. 
Hale White. IMus. in photogravure, etc., 16mo, gilt top, 
pp. 136. Oxford University Press. 90 cts. net. 

The Collected Works of Henrik Ibsen. Copyright edition: 
Vol. VIII., An Enemy of the People, and The Wild Duck; 
edited with Introductions, by William Archer. 12mo, pp. 400. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1. 


POETRY AND DRAMA. 

From King to King : The Tragedy of the Puritan Revolution. 

By G. Lowes Dickinson. New edition; 18mo, gilt top, uncut, 
pp. 129. McClure, Phillips & Co. $1. net. 

Joyzelle and Monna Vanna. By Maurice Maeterlinck. 12mo, 
gilt top, pp. 277. Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.20 net. 

Charles I.: A Tragedy in Five Acts. By Arthur Gray Butler, 
M.A. Second edition revised; with photogravure portrait, 
12mo, gilt top, pp. 124. Oxford University Press. 


FICTION. 

The Long Road. By John Oxenham. With frontispiece, 12mo, 
gilt top, pp. 356. Macmillan Co. $1.50. 

Langford ofthe Three Bars. By Kate and Virgil D. Boyles. 
Illus. in color, 8vo, pp. 278. A.C. McClurg & Co. $1.50. 

Madame de By Edith Wharton. Illus. in color, 
12mo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 147. Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1. 

The Princess. By Margaret Potter. 12mo, pp. 386. Harper 
& Brothers. $1.50. 

Felicity: The Making of a Comédienne. By Clara E. Laughlin. 
Tilus. in color, 12mo, pp. 426. Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.50. 

Mr. Barnes, American: A Sequel to “ Mr. Barnes of New 
York.” By Archibald Clavering Gunter. With frontispiece, 
12mo, pp. 329. Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.50. 

The Mystics. By Katherine Cecil Thurston. Illus., 12mo, 

pp. 191. Harper & Brothers. $1.50. 

The Whirlwind. By Eden Phillpotts. 12mo, pp. 407. McClure, 
Phillips & Co. $1.50. 

Poison Island. By A.T. Quiller-Couch. 12mo, pp. 401. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. $1.50. 

Katherine. By E. Temple Thurston. 
Harper & Brothers. $1.50. 

The Giant’s Strength. By Basil King. 12mo, pp.342. Harper 
& Brothers. $1.50. 

A Wingéd Victory. By R.M.Lovett. 12mo, pp.481. Duffield 
& Co. $1.50. 

The Cave Man. By John Corbin. 
D. Appleton & Co, $1.50. 

The Price of Silence. By M.E.M. Davis. Illus.,12mo, pp. 280. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.50. 

The Silent Door. By Florence Wilkinson. 12mo, uncut, pp. 435 
McClure, Phillips & Co. $1.50. 

The Veiled Lady, and Other Men and Women. By F. Hop- 
kinson —_— Illus., 12mo0, pp. 295. Charles Scribner's 
Sons. 50. 
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frontispiece, 12mo, pp. 378. Henry Holt & Co. $1.50. 

Fanshawe of the Fifth: Being Memoirs of a Person of 
Quality. By Ashton Hilliers. 8vo, pp. 44. McClure, 
Phillips & Co. $1.50. 

The Ferry of Fate: A Tale of Russian Jewry. By Samuel 
Gordon. 12mo, pp. 260. Duffield & Co. $1.50. 

Under the Harrow. By Ellis Meredith. 12mo, pp. 27. 
Little, Brown & Co. $1.50. 

Partners of Providence. By Charles D. Stewart. Illus., 

12mo, pp. 588. Century Co. $1.50. 

The Thinking Machine. By Jacques Futrelle. [lus., 12mo, 
pp. 42. Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.50, 

Where the Trail Divides. By Will Lillibridge. Illus. in 
color, 12mo, pp. 302. Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.50. 

Ackroyd of the Faculty. By Anna Chapin Ray. 
pp. 311. Little, Brown & Co. $1.50. 

Carmichael. By Anison North. Illus., 8vo, pp. 338. Double 
day, Page & Co. $1.50. 

The Rome Express. By Arthur Griffiths. With frontis- 

piece in color, 12mo, pp. 235. L.C. Page & Co. $1.50. 

Tiberius Smith, as Chronicied by his Right-Hand Man, Billy 
Campbell. By Hugh Pendexter. With frontispiece, 12mo, 
pp. 331. Harper & Brothers. $1.50. 

The Isle of Dreams. By Myra Kelly. 
D. Appleton & Co. $1.25. 

The Diamond Key, and How the Railway Heroes Won It. 
By Alvah Milton Kerr. Illus., 8vo, pp. 376. Lothrop, Lee 
& Shepard Co. $1.50. 

The First Claim. By M. Hamilton. 
day, Page & Co. $1.50. 

An it in Perfection. By Marion T. D. Barton. 
12mo, pp. 388. “Doubleday. Page & Co. $1.50. 

The Morning Glory Club. By George A. Kyle. With 
frontispiece in color, 12mo, pp. 250. L.C. Page & Co. $1.25. 

Martin Hewitt: Investigator. By Arthur Morrison. New 
edition ; illus., 12mo, pp. 216. Harper & Brothers. $1.25. 


12mo, 


12mo, pp. 215. 


12mo. pp. 317. Double- 


Simon Eichelkatz, and The Patriarch: Two Stories of 
Jewish Life. By Ulrich Frank; trans. from the German. 
12mo, pp. 431. Philadelphia: Jewish Publication Society of 
America 


He Knew Linooln. By Ida M. Tarbell. Illus. in color, etc., 
12mo, pp. 40. McClure, Phillips & Co. 50 cts. net. 
The Croxley Master: A Great Tale of the Prize Ring. By 


A. Conan Doyle. 18mo, pp.77. McClure, Phillips & Co. 5SO0cts. 


TRAVEL AND DESCRIPTION. 


Under the San: Impressions of Indian Cities, with a Chapter 
Dealing with the Later Life of Nana Sahib. By Perceval 
Landon. Illus. in photogravure, color, etc.; large 8vo, gilt 
top, pp. 288. Doubleday, Page & Co. $4.80 net. 

A Vision of India. By Sidney Low. Illus., 8vo, uncut, pp. 365. 
E. P. Dutton & Co. $3.50 net. 

Sketches from Normandy. By Louis Becke. With frontis- 
piece, 12mo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 250. J. B. Lippincott Co. $1.50. 

Christian Rome. By J. W. and A. M. Cruickshank. 18mo, 
oo. 375. ‘Grant Allen’s Historical Guides.”” A. Wessels Co. 

-% net. 


THEOLOGY AND RELIGION. 


The New Theology. By R. J. Campbell, M.A. 12mo, gilt 
top. pp. 258. Macmillan Co. $1.50 net. 

The Substance of Faith Allied with Science. By Sir Oliver 
Lodge. 12mo, pp. 144. Harper & Brothers. $1. net. 

Cosmos, the Soul and God : A Monistic Interpretation of the 
Facts and Findings of Science. By Charles London Arnold, 
M.A. 12mo, pp. 297. A.C. McClurg & Co. $1.20 net. 

The Gospel according to Saint Paul. By William Porcher 

Du Bose, M.A. 12mo, pp. 308. Longmans, Green. & Co. $1.50 net. 
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odern Scholarship. By Ambrose White Vernon. 12mo, 

ata, pp. 80. Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. 9 cts. net. 
and History. By Adolph Harnack ; trans., with 

Introductory Note, by Thomas Bailey Saunders. New edi- 
tion ; 18mo, pp.68. London: Adam and Charlies Black. Paper. 

The First True Gentleman : A Study in the Human Nature 
of Our Lord. With a Foreword by Edward Everett Hale. 
D.D. 12mo, pp. 48. John W. Luce & Co. 50 cts. 
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Prepared, by A. B. Leonard ; Malaysia: Nature’s Wonderland, 
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England, France, Prussia, and the United States. By Percy 
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Dutton & Co. $3. net. 

Socialism. By James Edward Le Rossignol. 12mo, 
pp. 147. Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. $1. net. 

Labour and Capital: A Letter to a Labour Friend. By Gold- 
win Smith, D.C.L. 12mo, pp. 38. Macmillan Co. 

Internal Taxation in the Philippines. By John 8. Hord. 
Large 8vo, uncut, pp. 46. Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press. 
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ART AND MUSIC. 


The History of Painting, from the Fourth to the Early Nine- 
teenth Century. By Richard Muther, Ph.D.; authorized 
English edition, trans. from the German, and edited, with 
annotations, by George Kriehn, Ph.D. In 2 vols., illus., large 
8vo, gilt tops. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $5. net. 

Glass. By Edward Dillon. Illus. in color, etc., 4to, uncut, 
pp. 374. “Connoisseur’s Library.” G. P. Putnam’s Sona. 
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Turner’s Liber Studiorum : A Description and a Catalogue. 
By W. G. Rawlinson. Second edition, revised throughout; 
large 8vo, uncut, pp. 244. Macmillan Co. $6.50 net. 

A Theory of Pure Design: Harmony, Balance, Rhythm. By 
Denman W. Ross, Ph.D. Illus., large 8vo, pp. 201. Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. $2.50 net. 

Studies in Seven Arts. By Arthur Symons. Large 8vo, 
gilt top, uncut, pp. 3%. E. P. Dutton & Co. $2.50 net. 

Stories of the Italian Artists from Vasari. Arranged and 
trans. by E. L. Seeley. Illus. in color, etc., 8vo, gilt top, 
uncut, pp. 325. E. P. Dutton & Co. $8. net. 

The Old Engravers of England in their Relation to Con- 
temporary Life and Art (1540-1800). By Malcolm C. Salaman. 
Tilus., 8vo, gilt top, pp. 224. J.B. Lippincott Co. $2. net. 

The Studio Year-Book of Decorative Art, 1907. Illus. in 
color, etc., 4to, uncut. John Lane Co. Paper, $2.50 net. 

Aims and Ideals in Art: Eight Lectures Delivered to the 
Students of the Royal Academy. By George Clausen. Illus., 
12mo, gilt top, pp. 185. E. P. Dutton & Co. $1.50 net. 

Six Lectures on Painting, Delivered to the Students of the 
Royal Academy of Arts, London, January, 1904. Third edi- 
tion; illus., 12mo, gilt top, pp. 184. E. P. Dutton & Co. 
$1.50 net. 

Studies in Pictures: An Introduction to the Famous Gal- 
leries. By John C. Van Dyke. Illus., 12mo, pp. 126. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. $1.25 net. 

The Story of the Hymns and Tunes. By Theron Brown 
and Hezekiah Butterworth. With portraits, large 8vo, gilt 
top, pp. 564. New York: American Tract Society. $1.50 net. 

Wolfgang Amadeus Mozart: Twenty Piano Compositions. 
Edited by Carl Reinecke. With portrait, 4to, pp. 181. 
** Musicians Library.” Oliver Ditson Co. $1.50. 


8vo. “ Newnes’ Art Library.” Frederick Warne & Co. $1.25 net. 
Art and Citizenship. By Kate Upson Clark. 18mo, gilt top, 
pp. 68. Eaton & Mains. 75 cts. net. 


NATURE AND OUT-DOOR BOOKS. 


The Reptile Book: Snakes, Lizards, Crocodilians, Turtles, 
and Tortoises which Inhabit the United States and Northern 
" Lee Ditmars. Illus. in color, etc., 4to, 


Nature’s Craftsmen : Popular Studies of Ants and Other 
Insects. By Henry Christopher McCook, D.D. Illus., 8vo, 
pp. 317. Harper & Brothers. $2. net. 

Three Acres and Liberty. By Bolton Hall and R. F. Powell; 
with Introduction by George T. Powell. Illus., 8vo, gilt top, 
pp. 483. Macmillan Co. $1.75 net. 


SCIENCE. 


The Nature and Origin of Life in the Light of New Knowl- 
edge. By Felix Le Dantec; with Introductory Preface by 
Robert K. Duncan. 8vo, pp. 250. A. 8S. Barnes & Co. $2. net. 
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Electrons ; or, The Nature and Properties of Negative Electri- 
city. By Sir Oliver Lodge, F.R.S. Illus., large 8vo, pp. 230, 
Macmillan & Co. $2. net. 

The Kingdom of Man. By E. Ray Lankester, M.A. Illus.. 
large 8vo, uncut, pp. 191. Henry Holt & Co. $1.25 net. 


BOOKS OF REFERENCE. 

Nelson’s Encyclopeedia. Edited by Frank Moore Colby, M.A. 
and GeorgeSandeman,M.A. Vol. XII., concluding the work ; 
illus. in color. etc., large 8vo, pp. 695. Thomas Nelson & Sons. 

Grove’s Dictionary of Music and Musicians. Edited by 
J.A. Fuller Maitland,M.A. Vol. III., with portraits in photo- 
gravure. etc., 4to, gilt top, pp. 860. Macmillan Co. $5. net. 

The Annual Library Index, 1906. Edited by I. Fletcher. 4to. 
pp. 380. New York: Office of the Publishers’ Weekly. 


of American Biography. Compiled by George Derby. 4to, 
pp. 752. New York : James T. White & Co. 

A Bibliography of Oiiver Wendell Holmes. Compiled by 
George B. Ives. With photogravure portrait, large 8vo, 
uncut, pp. 332. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

Pocket-Book of Aeronautics. By Herman W. L. Moede- 
beck. Authorized English edition, trans, by W. Mansergh 
Varley. 12mo, pp. 496. Macmillan Co. $8.25 net. 

Classified Catalogue of the Carnegie Library of Pitts- 
burgh, 1895-1902. Vols. I. and Tl., large 8vo. Pittsburgh: 
Carnegie Library. 

A Catalogue of the Collection of Mammals in the Field 
Columbian Museum. By Daniel Giraud Elliot, Sc.D. 
Illus., large 8vo, uncut, pp, 694. Chicago: Field Columbian 


Museum. 
Check List of American Almanacs, 1639-1800. 
By Hugh Alexander Morrison. 4to, pp. 160. Washington: 
Government Printing Office. 
Classified Catalogue of the Carnegie Library of Pitts- 
burg: Part 8, History and Travel. Large 8vo. Pittsburg: 
Carnegie Library. 50 cts. 


EDUCATION. 


Oxford and the Rhodes Scholarships. By R. F. Scholz and 
8. K. Hornbeck. 12mo, pp. 172. Oxford University Press. 
Boonomics. By Frank W. Blackmar, Ph.D. 12mo, pp. 539. 

Macmillan Co. $1.40 net. 

The New Hudson New vols.: The Mer- 
chant of Venice, and As You Like It; edited and revised by 
Ebenezer Chariton Black and Andrew J. George, with Intro- 
ductions by Henry Norman Hudson. School edition; each 
12mo. Ginn & Co. Per vol., 50 cts. 

Sheridan’s Major Dramas: The Rivals, The School for 
Scandal, The Critic. Edited by George Henry Nettleton. 
With portrait, 12mo, pp. 331. Ginn & Co. 90 cts. 

Nature Studies on the Farm: Soils and Plants. By Charles 
A. Keffer. Illus., 12mo, pp. 154. American Book Co. 

Contes des Romanciers Naturalistes. Selected and edited 
by Louis H. Dow and Prescott O. Skinner. 16mo, pp. 244. 
D.C. Heath & Co. 55 cts. 

Little Stories of Germany. By Maude Barrows Dutton; 

with Preface by F. Louis Soldan. Illus., 12mo, pp. 192. 
American Book Co. 40 cts. 

Pitman’s Cumulative Speller. By Charles E. Smith. 12mo, 
Pp. 112. New York: Isaac Pitman & Sons. 40 cts. 

The Jingle Primer: A First Book in Reading. By Clara L. 
Brown and Carolyn S. Bailey. Illus., 12mo, pp. 128. Amer- 
ican Book Co. 30 cts. 

German Scierce Reader. By William H. Wait, Ph.D. 12mo, 
Pp. 821. Macmillan Co. 

Hawthorne’s Tanglewood Tales. Edited by Robert H. 
Beggs. With portrait, 24mo, pp. 208. Macmillan Co. 25c. net. 

A Brief Outline of My Geography Lessons. 8vo, pp. 79. 
Hinds, Noble & Eldredge, Paper, 25 cts. 

By Sir Walter Scott; edited by J. H. Castle- 
man, A.M. 24mo, pp. 510. Macmillan Co. 25 cts. 


BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG. 
Raymond Benson at Krampton ; or, Two Live Boys at Pre- 
paratory School. By C. B. Burleigh. Ilus., 8vo, pp. 432. 
Lothrop, Lee & Shepherd Co. $1.50. 


By E. M. Jameson. [Iilus., 12mo, pp. 312. 
Jennings & Graham. $1.25. 












Dave Porter’s Return to School; or, Winning the Medal 
of Honor. By Edward Stratemeyer. [llus., 12mo, pp. 304. 
Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Co. $1.25. 

Sunny. By Margaret A. Frost. Illus., 12mo, pp. 200. Phila- 
delphia: American Baptist Publication Society. 75 cts. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Problems of the Panama Canal. By Brig.-General Henry 
L. Abbot. New revised edition; illus.. large 8vo, gilt top, 
uncut, pp. 269. Macmillan Co. $2. net. 

The Bellis of England. By J.J. Raven, D.D. Mlus., large 8vo, 
pp. 338. E. P. Dutton & Co. $8. net. 

The Historical Study of the Mother Tongue: An Intro- 
duction to Philological Method. By Henry Cecil Wyld. 
Large 8vo, pp. 412. E. P. Dutton & Co. $2. net. 

Farm Management. By Fred W. Card. Illus., large 8vo, 
pp. 270. “‘ Farm Library.” Doubleday, Page & Co. $2. net. 

The Efficient Life. By Luther H. Gulick, M.D. With frontis. 
piece, 12mo, pp. 195. Doubleday, Page & Co. $1.25 net. 

: Her Position and Influence in Ancient Greece and 
Rome, and among the Early Christians. By James Donald- 
son, M.A. 8vo, pp. 278. Longmans, Green, & Co. $1.60 net. 

Times and Clocks: A Description of Ancient and Modern 
Methods of Measuring Time. By H. H. Cunynghame, M.A. 
Illus., 8vo, uncut, pp. 200. E. P. Dutton & Co. $1.50 net. 

The Mountain People of Kentucky: An Account of Pre- 
sent Conditions with the Attitude of the People toward 
Improvement. By William H. Haney. Illus., 8vo, pp. 196. 
Robert Clarke Co. $1.50 net. 

Letters to a Daughter. By Hubert Bland. With frontis- 
piece, 12mo, pp. 198. Mitchell Kennerley. $1.25. 

Handbook of American Indians North of Mexico. Edited 
by Frederick Webb Hodge. Part I., illus., large 8vo, pp. 972. 
Washington: Government Printing Office. 

Pumphrey, the People’s Friend. By John T. 
McCutcheon. Illus., 8vo, pp. 126. Bobbs-Merrill Co. $1.25. 

The Psychology of Public Speaking. By Walter Dill Scott. 
12mo, pp. 222. Philadelphia: Pearson Brothers. 

Fruit Recipes: A Manual of the Food Values of Fruits and 
Nine Hundred Different Ways of Using Them. By Riley M. 
Fletcher Berry. Illus., 8vo, pp. 341. Doubleday, Page & Co. 
$1.50 net. 

and Social Usages. New edition, revised to 1907; 
illus., 12mo, gilt top, pp. 368. Harper & Brothers. $1.25. 

A Doctor’s Talk with Maiden, Wife, and Mother. By 
G. L. Austin, M.D. [llus., 16mo, pp. 240. Lothrop, Lee & 
Shepard Co. $1. 

The Ego and His Own. By Max Stirner; trans. from the 
German by Steven T. Byington, with Introduction by J. L. 
Walker. 12mo, gilt edges, pp. 506. New York: Benj. R. 
Tucker. 

One Thousand Simple Soups. By Olive Green. 16mo, gilt 
top, pp. 376. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 90 cts. 

Cinders: The Diary of a Drummer. By Wright Bauer. Illus., 
16mo, pp. 117. G. W. Dillingham Co. 75 cts. 

Spots; or, Two Hundred and Two Cleansers. Compiled by 
Clarice T. Courvoisier. 12mo, uncut, pp. 77. Paul Elder 
&Co. Paper. 

Flip Flap Fables: A Bunch of Twenty-seven Tales Concerning 
Re ed Vaden Kinds. By Frank E. Kellogg. Illus., 
12mo, pp. 108. G. W. Dillingham Co. 75 cts. 

Dont’s for Everybody: A Book of Hints and Helps. Com- 
piled by Frederic Reddale. 12mo, pp. %. J. 8. Ogilvie 
Publishing Co. Paper, 25 cts. 








THE WORK OF ROBERT GRIER COOKE, INC. 
The well-known critic and authority on typography, Mr. George 
French, says: “ Has a uniform quality of excellence,” and “ is 
quietly dignified, well written and weli-printed.” The Book- 
seller, Newsdealer, and Stationer says the firm “ has estab- 
lished a reputation as a publisher of dainty books as well as a 
publisher of readable books.” 


307 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 
ALL OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS SUPPLIED, 
BOOKS. no matter on what subject. Write us. We can get 


you any book ever published. Please state wants. Catalogue free. 
BAKER'S GREAT BOOK SHOP, 14-16 Bright 8t., Binusenam, Eno. 
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THE MAGAZINE READER’S FRIEND 


[N each monthly issue of WHAT’S IN THE 
MAGAZINES the contents, for the same 
month, of nearly one hundred leading peri- 
odicals are classified, indexed, described, and 
commented upon,—all in the simplest and 
most convenient way imaginable. It makes 
accessible to the busy every-day reader, the 

A Guide and Index tir f - =m . lit t 
+o the Contents of the entire mass of current periodical litera ure 
Current Periodicals as it appears. Each issue presents a bird’s- 
aemaamteal eye view of the magazines of the month, that 
LEV RONG TOUMG will give one in five minutes the information 
hitherto to be obtained only by long and 
on Qonthly by tedious examination of contents-pages on the 
e Dial Company : — . 
Chicado news-stands. It is a periodical that brings 
me the other periodicals into a nutshell; and so 

ree 5 cents a copy —* 

Yearly subscription 50 cents must prove indispensable to everyone who 
would keep in touch with current affairs. 





Qhat's in 











A labor and time saving device that promises to attain an almost universal popularity. The 
multiplication of worthy periodicals within the past few years has meant a serious embarassment 
to those who try to keep in touch with current literature, and despair was heretofore the portion of 
the man who disliked to miss articles of value wherever produced. Asa handy guide to the things 
one needs or desires, Wuat’s IN THE MaGazines is a veritable path through the forest. 

—Brooxtyn Dairy Eacte. 


The value of such a convenient and reliable guide to the magazine literature of the country will 
be rapidly appreciated by the student, the teacher, the specialist in any field of research, the general 
reader and the man of affairs. It is a publication that will admirably supplement ~ Poole’s Index” 
and the “Guide to Periodical Literature.” —Dertrorr Eventne News. 


So great is the reliance placed upon WHAT 's IN THE MaGazines that the busy man and woman 
wonders how in the past he did without this valuable little periodical that comes each month and 
places the contents of the high-class magazines in easy access to the reader. It is not, however, a 
mere list of contents, nor a complicated index, but each issue presents a bird's-eye view of the maga- 
zine contents of the month. Its value to busy men and women is incaloulable. 

—MiLwavker SENTINEL. 





SPECIMEN COPY OF THE LATEST ISSUE 
WILL BE MAILED FREE UPON REQUEST 








THE DIAL COMPANY, FINE ARTS BUILDING, CHICAGO 





























TO READERS 
OF THE DIAL 


Believing that practically all of 
our subscribers desire to pre- 
serve in a form convenient for 
reference the current numbers 
of THE DIAL, we have arranged 
to supply, at about the cost of 
manufacture, an improved form 
of binder known as the 


ERFECT 
AMPHLET 
RESERVER 


It will hold one number or a 
volume as firmly as the leaves 
of a book. Simple in operation, 
and looks like a book on the 
shelf. 


Substantially made, with “THE 
DIAL” stamped on the back. 


Sent postpaid to any address 
on receipt of 


25 CENTS 


Address 


THE DIAL COMPANY 
203 Michigan Avenue, Chicago 





The Home 


Poetry Book 
We have all been 


wanting so 


Edited by 
long ° FRANCIS F. BROWNE 


Editor “Poems of the Civil War,” 
“Laurel Crowned Verse," etc. Author 
“Everyday Life of Lincoln,” etc., etc. 


“GOLDEN POEMS” contains more of everyone’ 
favorites than any other collection guest a 
lar price, and has besides the very best o the 
many fine poems that have been written in 
the last few years. 


Other collections may contain more poems of one 
kind or more by one author. 


“GOLDEN POEMS” (by one = and ng 
Authors) has 550 selections from 300 writer. 








covering the whole range of of English literature. 





“Golden Poems 














“GOLDEN POEMS” is a fireside volume for the 
thousands of families who love poetry. It is 
meant for those who cannot afford all the col- 
lected works of their favorite poets—it offers 
the poems they like best, all és one volume. 

aes ae po in “ GOLDEN POEMS" are classi- 

ied according to their subjects : a , a 
sides Nature’s Voices; Dreams and 
Friendship and Sympathy; Love; Liberty ny and 
Patriotism; Battle Echoes; Humor; Pathosand 
Sorrow; The Better Life; Scattered Lea’ 
-“ GOLDEN POEMS,” with its wide appeal, at- 
tractively printed and beautifully bound, 
= an especially appropriate Christmas 


gi 
In two styles binding, ornamental cloth and flex- 
¥ Of booksel ishers, 


ible leather. liers, or the publ 
A. C. McCLURG & CO., CHICAGO. 
Zz. 
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Writers, Lecturers, Clergymen, Students 


TRANSLATION from and into Spanish, French, Italian, Ger- 
Russian. 


man, 
INDEXING of books and publications,all kinds, at short notice. 
TYPEWRITING of fiction, plays, reports, etc. 


J. EDLINGTON, 160 Nassau Street, New York 


SixtTeents Year. Candid, e 
Re- 


uthors’ "acer 
pency 


Mention The Dial Caen Hall, Boston, Mass. 


STUDY and PRACTICE of FRENCH in 4 Parts 
L. C. Bonameg, Author and Pub., 1990 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 








in, com 
Part I. (@ cts.): e; thorough drill in Pron 
Part se, A cts.): Le grade; Essentials of 
Grammar; 4th edition, revised, with Vocabulary ; most 
graded Part fir ($1.00) : :Coimposition Idioms, Syntax ; meets 


college. Part IV. (35 cts.): 
handbook 7) Fronunciation ) 4 advanced grade; concise and 
comprehensive. Sent to teachers for examination, with a view 
to introduction, 


The Evolution of Immortality 
Suggestions of an Individual Immortality based upon our Or- 
ganic and Life History. By Dr. C. T. Srockwei. {th edition: 
revised and extended. Cloth, gilt top, $1.00 net (postage 8c.) 
**One of the most suggestive and best developed essays on 





personal immortality which later years have produced.’’—Liter- 
ary World A thoughtful suggestive treatise.” — The 
Independent “Well worthy of "—The Critic. “A 


study. 
thoughtful book worth reading.” — Atlantic Monthly. 
JAMES H. WEST CO., PuBLiSHERS, BOSTON 





MANUSCRIPTS TYPEWRITTEN 


Editors prefer typewritten material 
EXPERT SERVICE MODERATE FEES 


L. E. SWARTZ 526 East Newport Avenue, Chicago 





STORY-WRITERS, —- Historians, Poets — Do 
desire the honest criticism of your 
deste anedtiind achtepend ebilin, erebdnanatemateeseat 
Such work, said George William Curtis, is ‘“‘ done as it should be by The 
Easy Chair’s friend and fellow laborer in letters, Dr. Titus M. Coan.” 
Terms by agreement. Send for circular D, or forward your book or MB. 
to the New York Bureau of Revision, 70 FifthAve., New Yor. 


ofall Publishers. Buy at 
a Great AS 


tt 576 
subjects, 


eee orep errs 
THE E BOOK SUPPLY COMPANY 


200-268 | Webeeh — a ik 














END FOR CATALOGUES 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS CO, 


Avenue (cor. 48th 





Ne branch sores [- CLIFTON-MeLAUGHLIN 
FRENCH NEW FRENCH DICTIONARY 
Complete, accurate, in large type 
and other on good paper, ar- 
foreign rangement, and the uncia- 
tion of each word. 
Size, 8x5 Over 1300 
BOOKS Prine "e130" Fospalh 

















WHAT WE ARE DOING 
FOR LIBRARIANS 


We now have the most efficient department for the 
handling of Library orders. 

1. A tremendous miscellaneous stock. 

2. Greatly increased facilities for the importation of 
English publications. 

8. Competent bookmen to price lists and collect 
books. 

All this means prompt and complete shipments and 
right prices. 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO., wholesale Booksellers | 
33-37 East Seventeenth Street, New York { 














THE STUDEBAKER 


FINE ARTS BUILDING 
Michigan Boulevard, between Congress 


and Van Buren Streets - - - Chicago 
Augustin Daly Musical Comedy Co. 
Presenting the Big Musical Comedy 


Success 


Two Little Girls 














For a number of years we 
have been unusually success- 
ful in filling the orders of 


PUBLIC, SCHOOL AND 
COLLEGE LIBRARIES 
No house in the country has bet- 
ter facilities for handling this busi- 
ness, as our large stock makes 
prompt service possible, and our long 
experience enables us to give valua- 
ble aid and advice to librarians. 
Library Department 
A. C. McCLURG & CO. 
CHICAGO 
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NEW BOOKS 


A Genetic History of the New England Theology 3y rranx nugu rosTER 


In this work Dr. Foster gives a complete history of the unique theology of New England. Extracts from contem- 
porary authors are given, so that the flavor of these writers may be tested as one reads. As the first genetic history 
of the greatest theological movement which America has yet known, the book will command the attention of all 
students of our national thought. 580 pages, small 8vo, cloth; net $2.00, postpaid $2.19. 











Christianity and Its Bible By HENRY F. WARING 


A sketch in twenty-three chapters of the origin of the Old Testament religion and of Christianity, and a history of 
the Christian Church and of present-day Christianity. It is intended as a textbook in the “ Constructive Bible 
Studies,’’ and also to assist pastors and teachers in presenting the facts about the Christian Church which every 
intelligent person should possess. 390 pages, 12mo, cloth; postpaid $1.00. 


The Development of Western Civilization By J. DORSEY FORREST 
The author has a twofold object in the presentation of this work: first, the discussion of the methodology of soci- 
ology with special reference to the study of social evolution; second, the application of this point of view in the 
consideration of the development of European civilization. 420 pages, 8vo, cloth; net $2.00, postpaid $2.17. 


The Interpretation of Italy During the Last Two Centuries 
By CAMILLO VON KLENZE 
The aim of this investigation is to study the attitude toward Italy taken by the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries 
with a view to determining, not merely what those generations saw or failed to see in the peninsula, but in how far 
Goethe’s Italienische Reise —a book the value of which has been so variously estimated — shows dependence on the 
preferences and prejudices of its time, and furthermore how far, if at all, Goethe goes beyond his contemporaries. 
172 pages, 8vo, cloth; net $1.50, postpaid $1.62. 





ADDRESS DEPARTMENT 20 
CHICAGO THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS NEW. YORK 





APRIL NUMBER NOW READY 


THE HIBBERT JOURNAL 


EACH ISSUE comprizes 240 pages. 75 cents, post free. YEARLY SUBSCRIPTIONS, $2.50, post free. 
TO OBTAIN A COMPARATIVE VIEW OF THE PRESENT 
MOVEMENT IN THE CHURCHES READ THE APRIL NUMBER 








THE AIM OF THE NEW THEOLOGY MOVEMENT... . Rev. R. J. Campbell, M. A. 
THE AIM OF THE NEW CATHOLIC MOVEMENT... . . . « + By Latinus 
A REFORMED CHURCH AS AN ENGINE OF PROGRESS .. . ._ Sir Oliver Lodge 
THE LIVING CHURCH... . eee . « « Rev. Frank lIisley Paradise 
THE NEW STOICISM ....... «++ « « « « «+ £=Prof, E. A. Sonnenschein 
OTHER ARTICLES ARE: 
BETWEEN LIFE AND DEATH. THE CHRIST OF THE FOURTH GOSPEL. 
PERSONALITY IN GOD, CHRIST, MAN. Rev. Frederick Palmer. 
Alfred Garvie, M.A., D.D. | THE THEOLOGY OF THE AVERAGE MAN. 
THE NEUROTIC THEORY OF THE MIR- Rev. Benjamin A. Millard. 
ACLES OF HEALING. R. J. Ryle, M.A. M.D. | WHAT DO RELIGIOUS THINKERS OWE 
THE SINLESSNESS OF JESUS. Edwin A. Rumball. TO KANT? Rev. George Galloway, B.D., D.Phil. 


With Discussions, Signed Reviews, and Bibliography of Recent Literature. 
Subscriptions are booked and single copies sold by: G. E. STECHERT & OO., 129-138 Wust TwentieTs Street, NEW YORK. 
THE AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION, 25 Beacon Street, BOSTON. From any good bookseller, or direct from 


WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 14 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London, W. C. (England). 


New and Rare Books | [mm] oreononss. 








AND 
On the WEST INDIES, PANAMA, CUBA, MEXICO and all SOCIAL THE NEW HUMANISM 
SOUTH AMERICAN REPUBLICS. If you are interested in any By Edward Howard Griggs. $1,50 net. 
of these countries write at once for our catalogues. STUDIES 


SPANISH-AMERICAN BOOK CO., 200 William St., New York B. W. Heoboon, Putonere, Ronse 
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DUFFIELD & COMPANY’S 
NEW BOOKS—SPRING 1907 











PUBLISHED | 
SUCCESS IN LIFE 


By EMIL REICH, author of ‘‘ Success Among Nations’”’ 
A new book crammed full of vitally interesting suggestions . . . . .... =. $1.50 net 


THE SPIRIT OF LABOR 


By HUTCHINS HAPGOOD, author of ‘The Autobiography of a Thief’’ 


The life-story of a Chicago labor leader and trade-unionist throwing new light on the conflict between 
TUES 0 fo 6 06.8, ei) tm oem % Oo ee ee $1.50 net 


THE FERRY OF FATE 
By SAMUEL GORDON, author of ‘‘ Lesser Destinies ’’ 
A remarkable story of the Jews and Government in Russia. . . . . ..... $1.50 


A.WINGED VICTORY 


By ROBERT MORSS LOVETT, author of ** Richard Gresham ’’ 
A new novel teeming with the intensely real life of the West . . ....... $1.50 








OUT SHORTLY 
SIR ELYOT OF THE WOODS 


By EMMA BROOKE, author of ‘‘ The Engrafted Rose’’ 
Frontispiece by C. ALLAN GILBERT 


The story relates the efforts of the young Sir Elyot to save from commercial destruction, the 
Dower Woods, the bride’s dower of an old English family . . . . . . ... $1.50 


THE WINDFALL 


By CHARLES EGBERT CRADDOCK, author of ‘The Prophet of the Great Smoky 
Mountains ’”’ 


A fascinating modern romance of the country, which Miss Murfree has long made famous. 


$1.50 
BUSINESS AND EDUCATION 


By FRANK A. VANDERLIP, Vice-President of the National City Bank, New York 


The only collection ever made of Mr. Vanderlip’s noteworthy speeches and addresses dealing 
authoritatively with financial, industrial, and educational questions. . . . . . . $1.50 net 
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